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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


CHAPTER I. 

SWEDBNDOBG’s LITE. 

Most educated people have heard something about 
Swedenborg, but one meets still with many who 
know little mote than the name o! that truly great 
man. It is vaguely identified in their minds with 
mysticism, with Bplritualistio experiences, with dreams 
and visions, and much that is supposed to be in- 
cluded under the genera! term ol ** occultism.” Yet, 
those who have taken some trouble to become 
acquainted with Swedenborg’s numerous scientific, 
philosophical, and theological works are disposed to 
assert that he was not a mystic in the proper sense 
of the word ; that he was actually opposed to the 
practice of table-tunung, table-rapping, and other 
more or less doubtful forms of intercourse with 
spirits ; that much which is commonly.described as 
“ occiilt ” is not even mentioned in his books ; and 
that the visions to wlndi he has Tefened-in his 
later writings are re^y psfychological states entirely 
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different from what we read of in medieval lives of 
saints. It is therefore proposed that we should con- 
sider here Swedenborg’s life and work briefly, yet 
sufficiently to enable ns to realise his rightful place 
in science, his philosophical opimons, and the rela- 
tion of his theological teaching to modem religious 
thought. 

Emanuel Swedcnborg was bom at Stockholm on 
the 29th of January 1688. He was the second son 
of Dr. Jespet Swedberg, at that time a preacher to 
the Court of King Charles XI. of Sweden, later a 
Dean and Professor of Theology at Upsala, and later 
still Bishop of Skara in West Gothland. His mother, 
Sarah Behm, was the daughter of Albrecht Behm, 
Asacsssor ia the Boyal College of Jltnes. 

Great care was b^towed by Bisbop Swedberg upon 
the education of his son Emanuel. Entering the 
University of Upsala in 1699, he remained there as a 
student until his twenty-first year, being specially 
assisted and encouraged Ky his brother-in-law Eric 
Berzelius, a distinguished scholar, while he devoted 
himself with much real to the study of mathematics 
and tlie physical sciences. 

In 1709, he took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and soon after started oh a lour of nearly five years, 
going first to England, where ho remained about two 
years, principally at London and Oxford. lie there 
made the acquaintance o! Flamsteed and Halley, 
studied Newton daily, as ho ^vTOte to his brother-in- 
law, and begin his career m an inventor, Ids fertile 
brain being engaged, logetber with the study of 
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STODENBOKO’S LIFE, 
higher mathematics and physics, upon such subjects 
as the production of a flying machxae, a qaicb- 
fiiing gun, an air pump, and a submarine \rar 
vessel. 

From England Swedenbo^ passed to the Continent, 
and resided for tvo mote^yeats in France, Holland, 
and Germany, returning at last to Sweden in 1716, 
through Stralsund,' just as King Charles XIL was 
about to he besieged in that city. 

In 1718 Swedenborg was invited by tbe celebrated 
Swedish engineer Polhem to come with him to Lnnd 
where Charles XII., who had just escaped from Stral- 
snnd, was then staying. The King seems to have 
taken much interest in Swedenborg, whom he ap- 
pointed Assessor Estraordinary in the Eoyal College 
of Hines, directing him at tbe same time to assist 
Polhem In his mechanical works. 

Thus it is that our young engineer came to execute 
a commission of great difficulty and importance during 
tbe siege of Fiederickshall. He transported over 
mountains and valleys, on rolling machines of his 
own invention, two galleys, five large boats, and a 
sloop from Stromstadt to Iderfjold, a distance of 
nearly seventeen miles. Under cover of these vessels, 
the King brought his heavy artillery, which could 
not possibly have been conveyed by road, under the 
very walls of Fredericksball. 

In the same year, Swedenborg brought out a work 
on algebra, the first treatise on that branch of mathe- 
matics published in the Swedish language. Indeed, 
algebra was so little known in the country that 
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Swedenborg feared he would find no one capable of 
correcting the printer’s proofs. He also published a 
book entitled AUmpts to find the Lortgxl\tde of Places 
by Lunar Ohservatums. 

In 1719 the Swedberg family was ennobled by 
Queen Ulrica Eleonora, who, with the rank of nobility, 
granted to its members the name of Swedenborg, 
Emanuel, as the eldest member of the family, being 
thus called to a seat in the House of Hoblcs. In the 
course of the same year, Swedenborg published several 
works, in which were treated such widely different 
subjects as “A Proposal for a Decimal System of 
Money and Measures,” *‘A Treatise on the Motion 
and Position of the, Earth and Planets,” and ” On 
Docks, Sluices, and Salt-works.” 

In 1721 we find EmaDuel Swedenborg starting on 
another journey. This time be visited Amsterdam, 
Aix-la-Cbapelle, U^ge, and Cologne, paying apecial 
attention to the processes employed in the mines and 
smelting-works of those industrial centres. In 1722 
ho was at Leipzig, where he published the first parts 
ol hia ilUceUaneous Observations connected toith the 
Physical Sdenus, the fourth part being published at 
Hamburg in the same year. After fifteen months 
laboriously spent abroad, Swedenborg returned to 
Stockholm and entered formally upon his duties aa 
Asseiwor of the College of Mines. 

Tim nest eleven years were fdlcd with his official 
occupations at the College and the active interest ho 
took in the deliberations and discussions ol tho House 
of Nobles. Wo find him Ihero introducing important 
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measMiea ioi the much-i^eeded improvement of the 
trade and finances of Sweden. 

In 1724 Swedenborg declined an invitation from 
the University of Upsala to the Chair of Pure Mathe- 
matics rendered vacant by the death of Nils Celsius, 
but a few years later he was admitted a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of TJpsala. 

In 1733 he goes once more abroad, this time accom- 
panied by Count Gyllenborg and some other friends. 
Tins journey was rendered memorable by the fact 
that dnring his stay in Dresden Swedenborg began . 
the printing of his great work, the Pnncipxa, bis 
Opera Vhihsophica et Mineralia being published in 
the following year at Dresden and Leiprig, the cost 
of that Urge xindertakmg (three vols. in folio) being 
defrayed by the'Duke of Braoswick. 

Of the vast work of the' Pnnctpio it is difficult to 
speak so os to convey briefly an adequate idea of 
its contents. 

After an introductory chapter on “ The Jleans 
Conducive to a True Philosophy,” Swedenborg, -in 
the first part of his Principia, deals with what he 
calls the First Simple, that is the First Natural 
point, and its Existence from the Infinite. The 
finite cannot exist per $e, he argues ; therefore it 
must be derived from the Infinite, which alone pos- 
sesses per se uncreated, uncaused existence. The 
simple U the first entity existing by motion from the 
Infinite, and thus, in regard to existence, it is a 
medium between the Infinite and the finite. This 
first natural point is imme^tely produced from the 
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Infinite as a Conatus of motion in the Infinite.” 
In this effort towards motion he sees all that quality 
which brings finite things into act with all their modes 
and contingencies, and leads ultimately to the pro- 
duction of the world itsclL Pure “ motion ” is there- 
fore Swedenborg’s conception of the origin and con- 
stitution of the created universe, a conception which 
must have appeared to the men of the eighteenth 
ccntiuy far more venturesome and doubtful than it 
appears to us to-day in the light of modem scientific 
investigations. Thus in his French Essais dc Philos* 
ophie Critique, the distinguished thinker Vacherot did 
not hesitate to say : \^en we assert, after Leibnitz, 
that matter is force, wc merely mean this, that the 
reality wliich wc perceive by the help of our senses 
is essentially motion ahd activity, so that the idea of 
force IS all that remains in any notion of 'a material 
substance, when sensation and images have been 
removed from that notion.” It seems cleat that 
31. Vacherot could have named Swedenborg os wcU 
os I^ibnitz in support of his views. 

In the second part of the PriTicipia, our philospoher 
treats of the caascs and mechanism of the magnetic 
forces ; of the influence of the magnet upon iron ; 
and of various other matters connected with that 
fascinating subject. 

In tbe third part arc treated some of the vast 
questions affecting the origin and existence of the 
stany heaven and tbe formation of pianets and 
eatcllitca in our solar system, with an originality 
which is now generally acknowledged by scientific 
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authorities. Swedenborg’s ^cw, that the planets of 
our solar system derive their origin from the solar 
matter, came to be adopted also by the philosopher 
Kant, and by the great French astronomer Laplace. 
Of the priority of Swedenborg’s opinion on this point 
there can be no question. As Dr. Magnus Nyxen 
has said ; “ It cannot he disputed that the real 
germ of the nebular hypothesis — namely, tho idea 
that the entire solar system bos formed itself out of 
a single chaotio rnnM 'nhich rolled itself at first into 
a colossal sphere, and afterwards threw oCE a ring 
which through continuous rotation at length broke 
into parts, these finally contracting into balls, planets 
—first found utterance in Swedenborg. Kant’s work 
on the same subject appeared twcnty*one years later, 
and liUplacc published his hypothesis sixty^two years 
later." • 

On the other hand, Swedenborg's views that the 
earth and the other planets have gradually removed 
themselves from the eun, thus receiving n gradually 
lengthened time of revolution, and that the earth’s 
time of rotation has also greatly increased in the 
course of ages, should be compared with the views 
put forward by G. II. Darwin, In Swedenborg’s 
/’n'jwpia we find, os Dr. Frank Scwall has said, “ a 
rooplete theory of evolution embracing motions and 
forms the nature and functions of the successive 
auras, the laws of vibratory currents and the magnetic 

• RvrJf7\tie*y etui IV ri/pcIVfU, by Slasnos 

Njrwn. .\ttKi€ioiacr at tt«e Ot^rralxscy of l*nJLaira, 

Rttifti. 
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force. . . . Thb vast work of the Pnndjna marks 
the advance of Swedenborg’s nund from the Bcienlific 
to the philosophic plane.” Swedenborg himself cslla 
his work “ phili»ophical,” meaning by philosophy 
“ the knowl^ge of the mechanism of o\ir world, or 
of whatever in the world is subject to the laws of 
geometry, or which it is possible to unfold to view 
by experience assisted by geometry or reason.” Yet, 
meanwhile, Swedenborg's nund was being gradually 
led on by its own working, ns is tbe case with truly 
ori^oal thinkers, to the consideration of still higher 
and wider subjects. In 1731 he published, again in 
Leipzig and Dresden, a work in Latin entitled OnU 
fines on (hit Injintlc and the Final Cause 0 / Creation 
{” Prodromus de Infioito et Causa iinall Creationis ”), 
a work which tended to connect his cosmology with 
the physiological ideas towards which his mind was 
moving. At that period we Bnd Swedenborg enjoy- 
ing, on account of his acientifio publications, a con- 
siderable reputation not only in Sweden but all over 
the Continent of Europe, and in 1734 tbe Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg appointed him 
one of its corresponding members. 

In 1730 be agmn went'abroad, and visited Den- 
mark, Itolland, France, and Italy, a whole year being 
spent at Venice and Rome. He was away from homo 
for several years, but they were not years of recrea- 
ticn or idle sight-seeing. 

In the journal ho kept, and which haa fortunately 
been preserved, we find a wealth of observation.^ on 
sU sorts of subjects, Jo F/aacc, ho clcarfr discerns 
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SWEDENBORG’S LIFE, 
tbe political aad social conations wlucli Vere pre- 
paring the Revolution, while engaged in studying 
anatomy, which had taken then the foremost place 
in his sdentifio preoccupations. In Italy, he carries 
on the same studies while being also keenly inter^ted 
in the works of art, the splendid monuments, and 
the leligious ccietnomaU in ohutches at Rome and 
elsewhere. Everywhere he continues, as^an engineer 
and mining expert, to observe closely the different 
mechanical devices in mines, salt-works, or blasting 
famaces, or whatever was of special interest in the 
field of geology. In fact his curiosity de omni re 
«cibtir seems to have been simply inKrixauatible and ‘ 
insatiable, backed as it was by wonderful physical 
strength and robust health, without which such sus- 
tained applicatfon could not have been long main- 
tained. 

The zcsult of Swedenborg’s anatomical and physio- 
logical studies Was rendered manifest between 1740 
and 1745 by the publication of his great works, The 
Economy of tie Animal Kingdom and The Animal 
Kingdom, which, however, he himself regarded only 
as on introduction to a stUl greater and more 
comprehensive work on the whole science of phYsi- 
ology. ^ 

He did not attempt the task, which, of course, nt 
that period, and with the limited means of investiga- 
tion in his hands, could not have been accomplished ; 
hut he was able to foresee the future trend of that 
gnat science, and to make some remarkable cou- 
trihurions to the knowledge o! his time. 

«> 
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to describe, and vhich men who are most able to 
appreciate his Bclentific work before that date ex- 
perience, perhaps, most difficulty in understanding. 
They acknowledge the change, bat its cause and 
significance are often to them what the preaching 
of St. Panl was to the Jews and the Greeks. 

The rigidly mechanical physicist, the specidative , 
philosopher, the profound anatomist and physiologist 
now appears, by an outwardly inexplicable tran-sition, 
as an illuminated Seer, and the exponent of a divine 
■philosophy of Life, world is always inclined to 
regard such psychological phenomena with suspicion, 
and to seek for an explanation of them on purely 
natural grounds. Voltaire tried to have it believed 
that the parallel case in the life of Blaise Pascal was 
simply due to a loss of mental equilibrium caused by 
an accident which Pascal met with on the bridge of 
Iseuilly in 1654. But later researches have thrown 
much doubt on this circumstance, and in any case 
the fact remains that two years later, in 1656, Pascal 
was sane enough to write his famous LcHres Pro- 
miCTdZM, and later still to deal with some difficult 
mathematical problems with remarkable intellectual 
power. 


II .M*' ° it ni«J- ojuaUj- lo mM 

Inv lo notice in him 

ny nltoation of menUI power or any change in his 
chattier. He rt,|| continued to take nn active part 
rollrJ 1 NoWea in hi, own 

Sweden, states that ra 1761 Swedenborg presented 
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to the Diet the best memorial on the subject of 
National Finance. This same Count Hopken had 
known Swedenborg intimately for many years after 
the change to which we are nUnding, and had re- 
mained his warm personal and political friend- 
■While engaged on his vast theological works, 
Swedenborg also writes papers presented to the Diet 
of Sweden on such subjects as “ Additional Considera- 
tions with respect to the Course of Exchange ” ; 
“ A Jlcmorial in favour of a Return to the Pure 
Jletallic Currency *’ t “A Memorial to the Kinj 
against the Exportation of Copper,” ond other such 
papers, exhihiting the same accuracy of thought 
which had characterised his writings before the year 
1715. ’ 

01 course, it will be remembered that such a 
transition from scientiBc to religious interest has 
occurred in the lives of some of the greatest men. 
■^Ve have named Pascal ; we may also name Leibnitz 
ond Newton. But Swedenborg’s position implies 
much more than a change of iotcrcsts. He has 
solemnly declared and repeatedly affirmed that, 
while he was engaged in the studies which absorbed 
hi.s whole attention and were the delight of his 
l.^borions life, he was divinely led to relinquish such 
studies and to give himself, under special illumina- 
tion. to the study of the Word of God alone. Here 
arc his own words ; " I haw been called to a holr 
office by the Lord, who most graciously manifested 
Himself in person to me, lUs servant, in the year 
1745, and opened my right into the spiritual world. 
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granting me the privilege of conversing with spirits 
and angels. . . . Likewise I testify in truth that 
from the first day of that calling, I have not Tcceivcd 
anything whateTCT relating to the doctrines of that 
Church from any angel, but from the Lord alone, 
while I was rcadang the Word.” The reference to 
” that Church ” is made clear by a passage imme- 
diately preceding, in which Swedenborg explains how 
he came to be made the instromcnt of so wondetfnl 
a grace. 

“Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in per- 
son,* and yet has foretold that He would come and 
establish a New Church, which is the New Jeru- 
salem, it follows that this will be effected by means 
of a man who is able not only to receive the doctrines 
of that Church into hU uDdcistanding but also to 
publish them by the press. . . . Tho things related 
by mo are not miracles, but arc proofs that, for 
certain ends, I have been introduced by the Lord 
into the spiritual world.” 

The object of this little book being simply to in- 
troduce to the reader a most remarkable and in- 
teresting personality, and to describe hrieQy Ins con- 
tribution to tho philosophical and religious thought 
of our time, we ehall leave the reader to form his 

• In hU Trvt ChrtMlan fttlioln". pp. T?n, 717, .SweJenbors 
explains why tliU c»as<3t be. In thrws wnr<J« : “ TJ.« muson why 
fhfl win aot »pr*ar In prr w o n It, that dne* Ills AsfVii.-Ion 
Info Kootm He ts tn tl» irlnrilha llanun, an<l la t!iU Ho 
rannot epjKTU" to «ey mAn Unloin Ito flfirt. bjx'n the ryes o( Ws 
tUrii; eml Ihsoo ennnnt opriica with onyona who U In 

etlls »n.l lh<-Drw In tili-llUw.** 
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own judgment on those claims of Swedenborg ; if he 
is inclin^ to reject all belief in a future life, and all 
idea of a divine revelation in whatever form, be will, 
of course, refuse to accept doctrines which imply, in 
the strongest sense, a belief in a personal God who 
has revealed Himself to mankind, and in the im- 
mortal destinies of the human soul. 

If, on fhe other hand, the reader already admits, 
in some definite way, the inspiration of the Seers and 
Prophets of the Bible; if he accepts St. Luke’s 
statement about the disciples (Luke aariv 31), that 
“ their eyes were opened and they knew Him,” then 
his difficulty will not be about a principle, but it 
will simply resolve' itself into a question of evidence. 

On one point only must we be permitted to record 
our own conviction, without which, of course, this 
little work could not have been undertaken. We 
believe in the absolute hon«?ty and sihccrity of 
Swedenborg, in.the accounts he gives of his spiritual 
erperienccs in his numerous worts written after the 
year 1745. And our belief only reflects the belief of 
well-known men who knew him and.had ample op- 
portunities to form an opinion on this point. Thus 
Baron Grimm describes him as ** a man not only 
dUtinguished bj* his honesty but by his knowledge 
and iatell/gcncc ” ; and be adds : “ This fact is 
confirmed by authorities so respectable that it is 
impossible to deny it; but the question is how to 
believe it.” ♦ 

• Jlem- HM, LitL rf Anerdot^ by Baroa Orimm. lii. l^ondoo 
edit.. lSi3. ' 
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Wc liave already pvcn tlie opiiuon wWch Count 
Ilopkcn, who had known Swedenborg intimately, 
entertained oonceming him. Many siuiilar testi- 
monies could be added, but they would, after all, 
leave the question where it stands, namely, was 
Swedenbo^ labouring for bo many years (1745-1772) 
under an unconscious slate oi mental derangement, 
honestly but erroneously believing that he saw what 
he never saw, and that be beard what he never beard, 
and can the steady, orderly, sustained output of 
philosophical and theological works, full of profound 
thoughts on all sorts of subjects, during all those 
years, be reconciled with such an hypothesis ? If 
liis jrund could be thus afiected, bow is it that the 
same mind remained capable of the a'lme scicntidc 
accuracy as before when dealing with matters of a 
scientific natoro, such as the papers which, for a time, 
he still continued to write for the Bwe^sh Diet t 
It is, as wo have already pointed out, the same prob- 
lem as the one raised by Voltaire in the case of Pascal- 
If the religious ideas and the intense religious feelings 
of one who, like Pascal, bad previously exhibited to 
the world a mind of transcendent power in scientific 
invcfitigations must be considered as the result of 
the sudden or gradual deterioration of so great a 
mind, how arc we to account for Pascal as the author 
of the pTovxncvilfs, more than two years after the 
euppoeed decUnc of bis mighty genius 1 Many 
lij-pothcsca may no doubt be proposed to account 
for this j we may invoke the curious facts which wc 
laboriously endeavour to classify under such heading* 
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as “Doable Personality” and the “.Sabconscious,” 
but wc must at any rate be careful not to raise in so ^ 
doing difficaltaos as great or perhaps greater than ' 
those presented by the claims of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. As regards Spidtism, inth which ho was well 
acquainted, we may as well state at once that he 
repudiated any connection with it, and was par- 
ticularly anxious not to he understood as , saying 
that he was a medium throngh whom spirits spoke 
and communicated information from the other world. 
He stroi^ly deprecated such commerce with spirits 
as being very dangerous in itself, and' he clearly be- 
lieved that such intercourse was not conducive to the 
interests of truth. Thus he says, in his Apocalypse 
Explained, No. 1182 : ' 

" It is helieved by many that they rfaay be taught 
by the Lord.by spirits speaking with them ; but they 
do not know that this is fraught with danger to their 
souls. As soon as spirits begin to speak with man 
they come out of their spiritual state into the natural 
state of man ; they join themselves with the thoughts 
of his affection, and from these they speak with Hm. 
It is owing to this that the ^irit spcatii:^ is in Ihe 
same principles as the man, be they truth.? or be thev 
falsities ; and also that he excites them, and by his 
affection conjoined to the man’s affection strongly 
conffrms them. And what is ridicuIons,'when a man 
believes the Holy Spirit spealm with him, or operates 
upon him, the q?irit also believes himself to be the 
Holy Spirit; this is common with' enthusiastic 
spirits. From these -conaderations it is evident to 
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\vbat danger a man is exposed wlio speaks 'with 
spirits or mamfestly feels tlieir operation.” 

In his Epiritval Diary, Swedenborg has some very 
striking remarks on this subject, which the reader 
may find useful in forming a judgment as to the state 
of mind in which Swedenborg approached such 
questions. He says : “ When qjirita begin to speak 
with a man he ought to beware that ho helieves 
nothing whatever from them, for they say almost 
anything. Things ace fabricated by them, and they 
lie. . , , Tbetcforc when spirits are speaking, 1 have 
not been permitted to have faith in the things which 
they related. For they have a passion for inventing ; 
and whcfloTcr any subject of conversation is pre* 
Bcnted, they think they know it and give their 
opinions upon it, one after another, one in one 
way and another in another, quite as if they knew, 
and if a man tlicn listens and believes, they press 
on and deceive and scduco in divers ways . . . 
Let men beware therefore how they helievc them.” 
(No. 1C22.) And further : " Spirits can be intro- 
duced who represent another person . . . Tims 
yesterday and to-day (August 19, 1748) one known 
to me in life wa.s personated. The personation was 
so like him in all respects, so far as known to mo, 
that nbthing could be more like. Let those who 
Fpoak Avith spirits beware therefore lest they be 
deccivod/rhen they say that they arc those whom 
they ha/« ^nown and that have <hcd.” (No. 2S60.) 

From |wc ^ qtK^tatioos it soein.s clear that Sweden- 
boi^ laltr under few, if any, illusious in his in* 
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tercourse spirits. He was no medium, and he 
did not rely on all that he saw or heard in the spir- 
itual world. He says so nnequivoeally : “ I have 
had discourse with spirits and angels now for several 
years, and no spirit has dared, nor has any angel 
desired, to tell me onything, much less to instruct me 
in regard to anything of the Word, or of doctrine 
from the "Word, but the Lord alone has taught me ” 
(Din. Prov, 135). Thus St. Paul warned his converts 
not to believe anything contrary to what he had 
taught them as being the Gospel received by him 
from the Lord Himself (Gal. i. 12), even if an angel 
from heaven should come -and preach to them any 
other Gospel (Gal. i. 8). Finally, we have the solemn 
words nttered by Swedenborg on lus deathbed, 
when the Rov. A. Fetelius, minister of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church in London, came to administer 
the Sacrament to him shortly befijrc his death. “ I 
asked him,” wrote the minister, “ if he thought he 
was going to die, and he answered in the affirmative ; 
upon which I requested him, since many believed 
that he invented his new theolo^cal system merely 
to acquire a great name, to take this opportunity of 
proclaiming the real truth to the world, and to recant 
either wholly or in part what ho’ had advanced, 
especially as his pretensions could now he of no further 
use to him. Upon this Swedenborg raised himself 
up in bed, and placing hb band upon his breast, said 
with earnestness ; * Everything that I have written 
b as true as that you now behold me ; I might have 
said much more, had it been permitted me. Alter 
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death you will see all, and then wo shall have much. 

to say to each other on this subject.’ ” 

The same Rev. A. FetcUua has also stated his im- 
pressions of Swedenborg at an earlier period. “ Many 
would suppose,” he has smd, “ that Assessor Sweden- 
borg was a very eccentric person ; but, on the con- 
trary, he was very agreeable and easy in society, 
conversed on all the topics of the day, accommo- 
dated himself to his company, and never alluded 
to his principles unless he was questioned, in 
which case he answered freely, just as he wrote of 
them." 

After the great change in 1745, Swedenborg re- 
mained indeed the man he was before, healthy and. 
tngorous in his daily life, still a great worher, with 
the same sense of order, the same comprehensiveness 
of method ; only his style of writing became sensibly 
modified. His Latin, generally piire and sometimes 
even elegant in his philosopblcal works, now becomes 
simple, dry, and formal. He seems to avoid any- 
thing which could in any way add erathctic effect 
to the truths he is declaring. This change of style 
was probably uiuntcntional, perhaps altogether un- 
conscious, hut was the result of his intense cou- 
centrntion of thought in cndea%'Ouring to convey 
the sublime themes which, henceforth, were his pole 
preoccupation. For, from this pcrio<l, Swedenborg 
entirely gave up liU former studies, even the books 
«o precious and dear to him in the past ; and his 
later writings, although obvioasl}- rcatlng upon the 
substructure of science and philosophy by which 
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his mind had been prepared, hardly contain an 
allusion to his previoua labours. 

On his return from London to Sweden in August 
17<5, -Swedenborg continued to act as Assessor of 
the Royal B<Jard of Mines till 1747, when he teeigued 
his post, making at the same time the request that 
the King would pemut him to receive only for pen- 
sion one half of his salary as an Assessor, and that 
his retirement from office might not be accompanied 
by any addition' (as was probably the custom) to his 
rank and title. Once free from official duties, 
Swedenborg began at once the new work to which 
he believed himself called. He diligently studied 
Hebrew, to be able to read the O.T. scriptures in the 
•original tongue ; he travelled much, to Holland and 
England especially, in order to publish his books 
under conditions of greater freedom. When at 
home, near Btockholm, he spent much of his time 
in his garden, which he loved, and in which he 
worked, delighting to think over those correspond- 
ences between natural objects and spiritual causes 
which are so' important an element in his doctrine 
of Life. " 

The following is a list of his theological worla ; — 

1. jircana Caleslia. (8 vols. London, 1749'560 
I A stupendous production, being a s^retematic ex- 
position, in Latin, of tbe internal and spiritual sense, 
of the books of Genesis and Exodus, interspersed 
with treatises on various doctrinal sabjects which 
in themselves constitute volumes within the volumes 
which treat specially of the first ‘two books of the 
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Pentateuch. A translation of this vast work has 
heenpuhlished in English nnder the title: ‘‘Heavenij’ 
Ar ca rift contained in the Holy Scriptxire or "Word o£ 
the Lord unfolded, heginiung with the Book of 
Genesis I, together with wonderful things seen in 
the world of spirits and in the Heaven of Angels.” 
(12 vok.) 

2. Tht Last Jxjidgmerd and Babylon destroyed. 

3. Heaven, ond ifa wonders / also Hell and the Inter- 
mediate Slate. The suhstance of this most important 
book, generally known as Heaven and Hell, is already 
contained in the Arcatia Calestia, but it present* the 
doctrine o! Swedenbo^ in a more systematic form. 
It has perhaps had more leaders than any ol his 
other theological works. lust published, 1758. , 

1. The White Horse (Rev, xbc.). Also drawn from 
the .^reofia Ca-lcstia. 

5. The Earths in tAe Universe, tcith an account of 
their Inhabitants, and also of the Spirits and Angels 
there. (1758.) The opinion one may form of this 
remarkable work must, of course, be influenced by 
the view one takes of Swedenborg’s relation of 
“ Things Heard and Seen " by him. As far as one 
can sec, it is a book which no man who wi-shed to 
makc-bcUcvc, and was anxiou'i not to compromi'^c 
the success of hb other books, would ever have 
written. The fact that it was written and published 
by its author is perhaps the clearest proof of his 
absolute fincerity and faith in hw own statements. 

G. The Aeif Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctnr.e. 
(London, 1753.) Another cWdencc cl the wonderful 
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literary activity and industry ol Swedenborg in that 
year 1758. A very useful summary of doctrine, 
giving abundant references to corresponding sub- 
jects in that inesrhaustiWe mine, the Arcana 
CceUftia. 

7. The Doctrine cf the Nac Jerusalem resjteciiug the 
LmiJ, the Sacred Scrijitarts, Life and Faith, or the four 
leading Dorinna of the yetc Church tignifed bg the New 
Jerusalem in Itevelation. (1763.) In those four trea- 
li'ics Swedenborg wrote summaries of the essential 
points of the leaching he believed him«eU com- 
miwoned to impart to the world through the press, 
for the use of those who could not or would not seek 
that teaching in his larger works. 

8. irtVom eoncerning the J>iinrt« Love and 
the X>»nn< irisdom. (Ainstcrdam, 1763.) Perhaps 
the moH remarkable work of Swedenborg from a 
philo'iophicnl point of view ; dealing with those 
hjiiritual realities in which human ficiencc and angelic 
wisdom become unific*! and the two worlds of human 
c:rperi''nce, the r-itural and the » 7 iiritoaI, are ex- 
hibited in their Fuprrme harmony. Tliw book must 
always occup)* a dUlioct position in the history of 
human thought. 

9. Ang*Ue )Vitdotn eor.etrning the Dieine Providence. 
A l<»gicai complement to the preceding work. (1701.) 

10. TheAp(yeaIypjKJlrtvaJeJ. (Amsterdam, 1766.) 
A valuable Fpecimen of Swedenborg’s system of in- 
trq*retntioD of Holy Scripture, 

11. The Ik-Jigih of li'Wow rtW^emwV^ ConfigA 
ilotT, of.er irAiVA j<Alo'c tic Plcarures of /nronity con- 
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ccrning Sc<trlaioru Love. (Amsterdam, 17^.) Aa- 
other very lemarkatle work on the eternal origin 
and perpetuity o£ the iclation of the sexes, and the 
spiritual laws aCecting marriage. Facts ate faced 
and treated with a strange truxture of fearlessness 
and reserve. 

J2. The htieroourfe heitceen the SoiH and the Body. 
(1769.) A psychological treatise fouii<(j}fi on the 
principles characteriatic of Swedenborg's philosophy. 

13. A BrieJ Expositton oj the Doctrine of the Nexo 
Church, iignijied by the New Jerusalem in the Revela^ 
lion. (1769.) 

H. The True Christian Reli^on, or the whole 
Theology of the New Church. (I/ondon, 1771.) The 
last book written by Swedenborg. Ha died in IT72. 
It is a complete systematic presentation of bis system, 
interspersed with what the author calls Memorahilia 
or memorable relations. Those relations have per- 
haps made the h-ardest call upon Swedenborg's 
readers. Of them wc may "again say that no man, 
anuoua in a worldly-wise sense to ooncUialc lus 
readers, would have written and published those 
Affmorabilta. But Swedenborg believed himself 
bound to publlnh them, and bis courage in doing so 
is the measure o! the faith that was in bfm. A careful 
and patient reading of those memorable relations 
leaves us, in the end, under the impreaeion that wc 
should be the poorer in our knowledge of the spiritual 
world aa revealed by Swedenborg, if those relations 
bad not been written. 

All these works, written in latia, were published 
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in ttG lifetime of their author. A number of other 
worts, preserved in IISS., have been published since 
his death, such as TIig Apocalypse Exphined (4 vols., 
London, 1785-89) ; The Coronis, or Appendix to the 
True Christian Religion : and the jSwTnjnory Exposi- 
tion of the Internal Sense of the Prophets and Psalms. 
But of the works thus poathumoualy published by 
the persevering devotion of his disciples, the most 
striking is the Spiritual Diary, an immense body of 
notes, rem ar ks, and memoranda obviously written 
without any idea of publication — at any rate in the 
form in which it has reached us. . This Diary was 
written between the years 1747 and 1752, and pre* 
Bents upwards of 5500 entries. In it Swedenborg 
consigns unadorned descriptions of visions, of the 
things, places, and' people he saw In the spiritual 
world, of evcrj'day occurrences, of the impres- 
sions made upon him by bis experiences, all in a 
matter-of-fact manner as if he was treating of 
the most ordinary events. For a knowledge and 
understanding of the inner life of Swedenborg 
at that period, the Spiritual Diary is of unique 
value. ' 

Swedenborg lived laborious days, and he seems to 
have enjoyed excellent health during his long life, 
in spite of his intense and constant application to 
study and to the composition of his numerous works. 
lYe are told that he was rather irregular in his hours 
of sleep. He juah stopped work and .went to bed 
when he felt tired. His meals also were somewhat 
irregular— at any rate during the latter part of hi& 

(J.M2) 3 
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life — chiefly con^tit^» oi coffee, chocolate and bis- 
cuits, taken at odd times. He certmnly Stands as 
an example of the amount of work that can be 
produced by a healthy man on a minimum of 
food. 

Mtet repeated journeys, Lc finally settled in 
London, where ho enjoyed greater freedom and was ^ 
able to superintend the pubVication of his later 
works. He there led a jctircd life, but still enjoyed 
the society of chosen friends and took an interest 
in the CTcntB of the day. It is -recorded that he 
loved children and was a great fovonrito with them. 

In his book on £feacen end IlfU, Swedenborg has told 
us his views about life. He says ; “ In order that 
a mm may receive the life of heaven, it is altogether 
necessary that he live in the world and engage in its 
duties and occupations. ... In no other way can 
spiritual Vile be formed in a man, or his spirit be prt 5 - 
pared for heaven. For to lire nn internal life and not 
at the same time an external life, is like dwelling in 
a bouse that has no foundation. ... A lilo of piety 
Viutbout the life of charily, which c.an only be lived 
in the world, docs not lead to heaven. But a life of 
charity docs, which consists in acting einccrcly and 
justly in every occupation, in every transaction, and 
in every work, from an inferior, that is from a 
heavenly origin.” In those wise words Swedenborg 
has condemned the false views of n-scettcisra which 
have 80 tmaisterpreted In the past the Spirit of 
Christ, but he has at the same time laid down a priri- 
eipic of eocia! conduct without which all attempts 
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at social rcforra and social advancement aie obvi* 
ouslj' doomed to failiire. 

Swedenborg bad Irud down for himself the follow- 
ing rules : — • ' ■ . 

1. Often to read and meditate on the Word of God, 

2. To submit everything to the will of Divine 
Trovidencc. 

3. To obser\'e in everything a. propriety of be- 
haviour, and to keep the conwjicnce clear. 

4. To discharge with fidelity the functions of my 
, etnplo}*mcnt, and to make myself in all things useful 
to Society, 

That he conscientiously observed his own rules 
seems home out by Count ESpken’s testimony : 
“ I have not only known Swedenborg those two and 
forty years, hut some time since freiiuented his 
company di:^y. .1 do not recollect to have ever 
knovm any man of more urulonnly virtuous char- 
acter than Swedenborg ; always contented, never 
fretful or moro.'ie, although throughout his life his 
Boul was occupied with sublime thoughts end spec- 
ulations, He was gifted with a most happy genius 
and a fitness for every science, which made him 
shine in all those which he embraced.” 

Of Swedenborg’s personal appearance, it is said 
that he was about five feet nine inches high. He 
was rather thin, and somewhat dark of complexion. 
His eyes were brownish grey and rather small. His 
usual vbiting dress was a amt of black velvet, wth 
full ruffles at ibe wrist, a sword, and a gold-headed 
cane. 
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- Swedenborg passed away quietly in London on 
Sunday, March 29, 1772, being then eighty-four 
years of age. The good people in whose house he 
lodged have related that he announced to them 
when hifl death was to take place, and that he appeared 
much pleased in Tnaki ng that announcement. He 
was interred with the osual rites of the Lutheran 
Chmch in the Swedish Chapel in Ratcliffe Highway, 
London, E., and in October of the same year a eulogy 
was pronounced by a Councillor of the Board of Silincs 
in the Swedish House of Nobles, in the name of the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm. In our own times, 
Swedenborg’s fame, never forgotten in his own 
country, received a fresh lustre from an investiga- 
tion of the numerous unpublished Swedenborg MSS., 
which has led to the formation of a committee ap- 
pointed hy the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, 
for the purpose of editing the entire series of the 
scientific and philosophical works in the ori^nal 
languages, Swedish and Latin. Then Sweden grieved 
that the mortal icmtuns of one of her greatest sons 
should lie buried in a foreign land. In 1903, at 
the request of the King of Sweden, the British 
Government gave its consent to the' removal of 
Swedenborg’s remains. A Swedish warship came 
to receive them^ and conveyed them to Sweden. 
.\t last, with much befitting ceremony, tho body 
of Swedenborg wa.s deposited in tho Gilhedral of 
Upsala, at a spot immediately opposite the monu- 
ment erected in honour of his great countryman 
Linux us. 
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Thus,' in his native land, has been honoured the 
memory of Emanuel Swedenborg, the man of science 
and the philosopher. It remains for ns to consider, 
as briefly as the vast subject will pemut, the, work of 
Swedenborg as a religious teacher. ‘ 



CHAPTER n. 

swedeneorg’s pniLosorny 07 life. 

WnEN’ Swedenborg, after the great change brought 
about in him by the ta>’8tcrious influence which trans- 
formed hia whole life and gave a new direction to all 
his interests, set himself “to obey the heavenly 
\'ision,“ he did not cease to bo a philosopher in ‘be- 
coming a theologian. But his philosophy aMume<l 
a new aspect. His mathematical conceptions, hts 
mechanical ihcoriM, hb Ideas of tho development of 
the world, as given in hb Principia, remained, but 
bc^mc illuminated by the new light which flooded 
his whole mind. lie saw now clearl}’ what before 
was vague and obscure to him. Conscfiucntly, it b 
•bfGcult, if not impofaible, to draw accurately the 
line between hb philosophy and his theology. Tak- 
ing our stand upon hb great principle that “ all 
religion has relation to life/* we may perhaps define 
hb theology a.s a Philosophy of Life, or the heavenly 
wisdom which'rcalbcs life as the energy, the aflec- 
tion, and the active power of Love; not love con- 
ceived in man alone, but os the poet ‘Wordsworth 
has exprew-ed it in the well-known lines : 
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“A sense sublime 
Of something far more decpl/ interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of settii^ suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue s1^, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thlnlnng things, all objects of all thought, 

And tolls through all things.” 

Tlie very life of man is Hs love, says Swedenborg, and 
sucli as the love Is such is the life, and even such is 
the whole man. Utan knows of the existence, but 
not tbe nature of lore. To know this, he most know 
that God, who is Life itself, is Love itself, and Wisdom 
itself. Love and Wisdom in themselves are substance 
and form, for they are very Being and Eristing ; if 
they were not substance and form, they would merely 
constitute a creature of reason which in itself has no 
reality. 

Because God is Life, it follows that He is uncrcate ; 
life cannot be created, for to be created is to exist 
from another, and if life existed from another, there 
would be another being that would be life, and this 
would be life in itself. How plain it is, again says 
Swedenborg in .another place, that life is not cre- 
ntablc I For what is life but the inmost activity of 
love and wisdom, which are in God and which are 
God ; no thing created exists, subsists, is acted upon, 
and moved by itself but by some other being or agent ; 
whence it follows that everything exists, subsists, is 
acted upon and moved by the First Being, who has 
no origin from another, but is in Himself the living 
force which is life. ' 
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We ba^e these passages in the very 'wor^ ot 
Svrcdenhorg, to enable the reader to appreciate rnore 
directly onr author’s fundazocntal conception o! life, 
and also to make sure that ve hare not, in any way, 
misrepTfiseoted his teaching. We shall, as much as 
possible, continue to use his own words in our sum* 
mary of his doctrines, since our object is, not to 
show what we wish to xtnderstand about Swedenborg, 
but what he has himself tanght. ' 

Here, then, we see the starting-point oi his Thiics- 
ophy of Life, which, for him, is a Theology, since 
God. is Life itself. Because life is not cieatablc, it 
follows, on one band, that God is uncrcate, and, on 
the otter hand, that God cannot communicate His 
own life so as to mate another being having life 
in himseU which would bo Ulo' itaelL As the toadci 
will readily see, there is some deep philosophy and 
much difficult theology involved in this principle. 
In Ills great work, Divine Love and ITisrfom, No. 62, 
Swedenborg says expressly on this point : 

“Nothing. whatever in the created Universe is a 
substance and form in itself, or life in itself, or lo^'C 
and wis<lom in itself. ... That which is, in itself, w 
uncieatc and infinite ; but that which is from this, 
having nothing about it wliieh Is, in itself, is created 
• and finite. And this representa the image of Him 
from whom it is and exists.'* 

Life as such cannot be created. How, then, shall 
we account for the existence of living things in the 
Universe ? 

“As God alone is substance in itself, and hence 
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tlie very Bdng, it is evident that the esiatehce of 
things is from no other source.” (D. L. If. 233.) 
If so, ” every one who thinks with ci^r reason sees 
that the universe is not created from nothing, because 
he sees that it is impossrhle for anything to be made 
out of nothing.” (-Id.) Here Swedenborg would 
seem to profess a doctrine opposed’ to Christian i 
orthodoxy and IcacUng to Pantbeism, bnt seeing that 
he has formally repudiated any possible charge of 
Pantheism in various parts of his works, we must 
endeavour to grasp his meaning before coming too 
hastily to a conclusion. St. Paul was no pantheist, 
yet ho could say that in God “ we live and move and 
have our being ” ; and wc find that Sfc. Thomas 
Aquinas, that great orthodox teacher and profound 
interpreter of the scholastic philosophy, was not 
very far from the position adopted by Swedenborg 
in respect to creation out of nothing. In his Swwmo 
Theohglea, ho actually says : • 

“ ^Vben it is said that something is made out of 
nothing, the word ‘ out ’ docs not indicate a Material 
Cause, but merely the order according to which the 
thing is made. ' Thus when wo say : from (out of) 
the morning comes mid-day, wc mean that ajter the 
morning comes mid-day.” * So that, according to 
the iVngelio Doctor, to say that the world was created 

oat of nothing,” would simply mean that it was 

• ■* Cum lUcitur a1I(jis1S ex nlhtto fieri, htw rrseposltlo ex, noa 
(]cAl;ntat Caesam ^latcrlolom. eea orttaem taatum, sii-ut cum 
Ulrllar: cx tniws fit. meridice. Id «t pwl mono fit mcrldlL-'." 
— ht. Th.. I’M* L iS. 


/ 
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Wc have given these passages in the very words of 
Swedenborg, to enable the reader to appreciate more 
directly onr author’s fundamental conception of life, 
and also to make sure that wc have not, in any way, 
misrepresented his teaching. We shall, as much as 
possible, continue to use his o^ words in our sum- 
mary of his doctrines, since our object is, not to 
show what we wish to understand about Swedenborg, 
but what he has himself tanght. 

Here, then, we see the starting-point of his Philos- 
ophy of Life, which, for him, is a Theology, since 
God is Life itself. Becanso life is not creatable, it 
follows, on one band, that God is uncrcato, and, on 
the other hand, that. God cannot communicate His 
own life so as to make another being having life 
in himself which would he life* itself. ■ As the reader 
will readily see, there is some deep philosophy and 
much difficult theology involved in this principle. 
'In his great work, Divine Lore and Witdom, No. 52, 
Swedenborg aays expressly on this point : 

“Nothing. whatever in the created UniverBO is a 
substance and form in itseif.-or life in iteclf, or love 
and wisdom in itself. . . . That which is, in itself, is 
uncrcato and infinite ; but that which is from this, 
having nothing about it which b, in itself, b created 
• and finite. And thb represents the image of Him 
from whom it b and exbta.” 

Life as such cannot he created. How, then, shall 
wc account for the cxbtcnce of living things in the 
Universe ? 

* As God alone b substance 5n itself, and hence 



the very Bejng, ifc is evident that the eiistehoe of 
things, is from no other source.” (D- L. Tl'. 283.) 
If BO, “ every one who thinks with clear reason sees ' 
that the universe is not created from nothing, because 
he sees that it is impossible for anything to be made 
out of • nothing.” (Id.) Here Swedenborg would 
Bcem to profess a ‘doctrine opposed to Christian 
orthodoxy and leading to Panthdsm, hut seeing that 
he has formally repudiated any posrible charge of 
Pantheism in various parts of his works, we must 
endeavour to grasp bis meaning before coming too 
hastily to a conclusion. St. Paul was no'^paatheist, 
yet he could eay that in God " we live and move and 
have our being and we find that St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that great orthodox teacher and profound 
interpreter of the scholastic philosophy, was not 
very far from the position adopted by Swedenborg 
in respect to creation out of nothing.’ In his Stmrno 
Thechgiea, ho actually says: 

” When it is said that something is made out of 
nothing, the word * out ’ does not indicate a Material 
Cause, but merely the order according to which the 
thing is made. • Thus when we say : from (out of) 
the monung comes mid-day, wo mean that a/ler the 
morning comes mid-day.” • So that, according to 
the Angelic Doctor, to say that the world was created 
“ out of nothing,” would simply mean that it was 
k 

• •• Ciun lUcltur fUiQuJjex nUillo fieri, toe rmrpo^nSo ex, non 
MateiliOem. red ordinem to&tuin. rienV cum 
dJfUui : cx mimo fit mrridl**. Id wt po.H n»an«5 fit mcrldles." 
— St. Th.. Piir* 1. «jua«.'45. 
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created “after notliing,*’ that is, that there 'vras 
nothing of the world heforo it was created, a position 
which Swedenborg did not mean to dispute. It must 
not be, however, supposed that St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in thxis speaking, was simply giving utterance to a 
truism. His object was to affirm against certain 
heretics that God had not made tho world oot of n 
pre-existing matter not created hy Him, ond in this 
again Swedenborg agrees with-him. 

Bat to eay that the world was not created from 
nothing, in, the mind of Swedenborg, raises another 
and much more difficult question, namely, the pro- 
cession of what was not from what eternally is. 
Swedenborg, with irrcsisilble logic, aays that “ as 
God alone is the very Being, the existence of things 
can be from no other source.” And llalehranche, 
the groat disciple of Descartes, in bis Mtdilations 
ChcHennes et Meiaph^si^tes, bojs practically the 
same thing : 

“ There b no relation between Nothingness and 
Being, and it ia not from Nothiiigncfis that man has 
his origin. I (the Lord is supposed to be speaking) 
am the principle of ’all thlogs; it is through the 
infinite power of God that rreaturcs receive exis- 
tence.” • 

God, then, the eternal Lore, yTisdom and Tower, 

• “ 11 n’y A point ana*!, iqao ch»T nu, do rapport entro lo 
nfant et IVtrc ; rt eo n’ost panda n^ant quo ta llfoiB ton orlsino. 
Cci-l tnol <pil fills In prlobpa do (vntr* ctweo et c’wt par K 
rnU-anco Innnlc do Dlmj qo, to, ertatunx wvoItoiI liur cilv 
Jojce.-— J/.'j ciinV. ft JfilopAgg^ tr. I. 
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in •whom are all thin^, fram whom arc all things, 
is for Swedenborg the sole source and cause of all 
finite existence, spiritual and material. . For him, 
the whole universe is the expression of the spiritual, 
and the reason •why infinite love and infinite in- 
telligence are discernible in it, even to our natural 
sight, is, because God is in the created universe by 
iiamanencc, although discrcted from it by tran- 
scendence; the natural world exists from the Divine, 
and from that source has whatever intelligibility it 
possesses for rational beings.* 

This view of the Source of all life may help us to 
understand how Swedenborg came to anticipate the 
conclusions of 'many modern scientific thinkers on 
what is known os " Spontaneous Generation.” He was 
not afraid of any theory of spontaneous generation 
in Nature ; in fact it was for him a necessary postu- 
late since ‘‘ life is not creatable.” He believed tlial 
life appeared whenever and wherever suitable physico- 
chemical conditions rendered that fact possible by 
nuiking inorganic matter a fife receptacle for the 
influx of life. It seems clear that, on his own 
principles, he would not have been afraid even of 
the idea of a possible spontancou.s generation in oim 
l.xboratories. But we must well understand his 
po'^ition ; for a certain hiolo^cal school, spontaneous 
generation tne.ans to obtain life from no life. For 
SwcdcnlKirg, it meant life taking into relation with 
itself what before had no intrinsic relation to life. 

• *• Pifn ttre nn'mlo, nen da qal n'e^t pas. mats do 
Lot fjul rcslsie!jf« aLrcduc.''— V. Cocai.v. 
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Kant meant as much when he said : “ Who will 
ever be able to say : Give me matter and motion 
and I will mate a snait*’ Swedenborg’s views about 
evolution were conditioned by the same principles 
on the nature of life. He lecogniscd that the sne- 
cessivc appearance of the many types and species of 
plants and animals upon the earth was due to pto- 
ces«es of an evolutionary character, but for him it was 
not an cvolution.of that ultimate Reality which is 
life, hut one of living things ; an evolution of the 
organic receptacles of that life on discrete planes of 
eiistcace. 

Before our attempting to realise even faintly the 
nature of Creation, our author warns us of the aV> 
solute necessity of the coaceptioD that Qod is not in 
spaee. • " This thought concerning God,” he says, 
*' is fundamental, for rntfaoat it what is to bo said 
of the creation of the universe . . . cannot be re* 
tuined.” He freely grants the difficulty which this 
idea presents to the natural mind, but thinks that 
man can suCIcicntiy grasp it ” if only he admit aome- 
tLing of spiritual light into his thought.” For a 
ppirilual conception derives nothing from space, but 
derives Us all liom slate. Thus, a truly ftpiritual coii- 
ceplion of love, life, wisdom, &c., has in itecll nothing 
in common wth space. In fact, we are told, the 
conception of distances in space is no other than as of 
di’^tances of gotxi dr distance.s of truth, which are 
affinities and Ukeneasc.s according to, their states. 
(D. /.. ir. 72.) 

It is vain to pretend that such notions arc easy to 
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grasp, but we can hardly reast the conclusion that in 
this fundamental thought of Swedenborg there lies a 
profound truth. By a mere natural act of the human 
intellect we cannot fully comprehend that the 
Divine is everywhere and yet not in space ; that 
God is “ in space without space ” ; psychological 
experiences and mental representations cannot be 
dealt with with a yard-measure. But they can in- 
clude relations to concepts of space which yet do 
not make them, in themselves, spatially measurable. 
The difficulty is to say positively how far Sweden- 
borg’s teaching here is idealistic, in view of the fact 
that he seems elsewhere to affirm the reality of the 
material world in unequivocal terms. In any case, 
we note his fundamental proposition : God is not 
in space,” feeling assured .that no other conclusion 
is rationally 'possible. 

• ‘We now come to Swedenborg’s doctrine of Creation. 
” There are two worlds,” he says, “ the spiritual and 
the natural ; and the spiritual world derives nothing 
from the natural world, nor the natural world from 
the spiritual world. They are altogether distinct.” 
(D. L. TF. 83.) We shall see fnither on in what way, 
given such a distinction, they communicate with 
each other. 

Then he goes on to say : Spiritual things cannot 
proceed from any other source than from love, and 
love cannot proceed from any other source than fropi 
God, who is Love itsell The first Ptocoeding from 
that Love is the spiritual Sun feom which all spiritual 
things issue as from their fonntain ; ^this aun is pure ■ 
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love, yet it is not God, tut is from God ; it is the 
proximate sphere about Him from Him. Through 
this 6im the universe mts created by God, the word 
“ umversc ” including aU the worlds and systems of 
worlds which are, as we know, “ oa the stars for /' 
multitude.” From, the heat proceeding from that 
sim, angels and men derive whatever will and love 
they have, and from its light all their understanding 
and wisdom. - 

The expanse of the centre of life thus constituted 
is what is meant by the spiritual world, but let it be 
carefully remembered that as space and time cannot 
bo predicated of love and wisdom, but only states, 
thereloie the expanse around the sun of tho angcUc 
heaven is not an exlcnse. This statement brings us 
back to the diOlcidt question already discussed, einco 
we are distinctly told that that spiritual cjqianse is 
the extense of all natural things and present "with 
all living subjects, according to their reception.” 
Vte must not, however, allow ourselves to ho unduly 
Burpri-sod and puzzled by this idea of a spiritual sun 
as the first Proceeding from the ultiraato Reality. 
For Swedenborg, there arc two worlds, dwtinct from 
c-ach other, but absolutely corresponding in every 
detail each with the erfher. I’hcre arc not two ideas 
of existence in the Divine Mind, but only one, n1* 
though that one idea may be considered under two 
ospf^ts ; hence if we find in the universe a Hun (or 
any miinhcr of eimiUr eu&s) which is the source of 
heat and light for the system derived from it, we 
must assume that that sun b the representation to 
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us of a ^iiitual rcalitj to wliich the name of “ Sun ” 
may also, -without incongruity, be applied, and which 
must also be considered as the spiritual source of 
heat and light. It is easy to express surprise at the 
idea of a sun ; it is not perhaps so ea^ to say what 
other spiritual term Swedenborg could have used to 
convey the notion of correspondence. Are not our 
abstract and even our most metaphyrical terms de- 
rived from material notions and material objects ? 
Are not some of the inost lovely images of our poetry 
borrowed from the natural world ? Was Sehle going 
too far when he sang 

“ Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour dear f ” f 

No, it is useless to quarrel -with Swedenborg about 
his thought of a spiritual sun. We must simply 
realise the thought he meant to convey. 

'There are, then, we are told, two suns by which all 
things of creation ate what they are, the sun of the 
spiritual world and the sun of the natural world, 

, because “ the spiritual world and the natural -world 
are similar, -with the only difference that each and 
everything in the spiritual world is spiritual, and 
each and everytlung in the natural world is natural.” 
(Z). L. W. 174.) 

Ob-viously, Swedenborg:, by the natural world, 
meant the world constituted by our solar system, 
the conditions of which are alone more or less acces- 
sible to our direct observation. He could not ha-ve 
meant that our snn was the. centre and sole source 
of heat and light and life in the universe. Any other 
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sun in the starry heavens stands therefore in a similar 
relation to Swedenborg’s “ spiritual sun ” as ouc 
own sun does. Our natural sun, derived from the 
sun of the angelic heaven, consists of created sub- 
stances, the activity of which produces fire. (T. C. R. 
472.) It is, says Swedenborg, ‘‘pure fire,” and there- 
fore lifeless, and since nature, in our solar system, 
derives ita'ori^ from that sun, it is also lifeless; 
such life as is found on the earth is solely derived 
from the living power proceeding from the sim of 
the spiritual world. 

The two worlds, spiritual and natural, being alike, 
therefore in both there are atmospheres, waters, 
earths, as the general principles from which every* 
thing is constituted with infinite variety. The differ* 
cnce, however, between the spiritual atmospheres 
and the natural b that the spiritual atmospheres arc 
receptacles of divino fir© and divine light, thus of 
ore and wisdom, wliilc the natural atmospheres are 
not rcMptocIca of divine firo and light, but of the 
fire and light of tbeir own sun,. which, as alreadv 
s a c , u devoid of life. Still, those natural atmos- 
pheres are surrounded by the spiritual atmospheres 
proceeding from the spiritual sun. This essential 
conti^ity of the spiritual and the natural in all 
crea ion original idea in Swedenborg’s system, 

rion, of il 

TreaUng of the origin of matter, such as that which 
up the ci^ of our earth, he considers matter 
to be the end and termination " of the natural 
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atmospheres whose heat has ended in cold, and light 
in darkness, and whose activity has passed into in- 
e’rtness.* This notion of inertness, somewhat dis- 

• The reader may esperteoM Mmc difficulty In reconciling 
thU rlew o( tbo origin of earihy subfitanccs with tho nebular 
bypotliMla ol Smdeobore blmsetf. who first, before Laplace, 
expressed tbo Idea that the entire solar system has formed Itself 
oat oC a cbaotlo mass which, first roUlns itself Into a apbero, 
afterwards tbrew off a rlnc which nltimately broke into ports 
which hare themsolrtw finally contracted Into the present 
planets. It may bo asked : If the planets of ear solar system 
orbnnate from tho solar matter, how can It bo said that the 
matter, say, of tho earth, is tho end and termination of the 
oatarnl atmospherre proceeding from tho son t An answer 
to this most torvcly depend on tho strict sclenllfio valuo of tbo 
terms employed, bat Swodenboi? can hardly have oontrodletad 
hlmselt on a point which was so obTloa^)y betero his mind In all 
its aspects. tThcn tho earth, according to the nebular bypo' 
thesis, t>ecAme reparated from the son. It gradually nDderwenb 
tho coollns from which hare rosolted tho conditions of its 
ernst. and this, no doubt, repreaents (he proooas described by 
SwedenboTK as terroinatlon " in nltlmato ’’ of tho actlrity 
of the nalonl atmospheres. This process, accomplished away 
from tho son, tnuat, aocordins to the nebnlar hypothwls, bare 
bcffun either when the rUur from which the plancti bare ori^* 
naled left the sun. or after it bad left It. la either case, tho 
later modifications o( tbo rlns and of Its parta would take place 
In Iheatmosphorassurroandlnsrtbosan. namely, the aura, other, 
and air. acoerdloit to Swedenborg, but wo do not know w h e re 
thewe atmospheres brsln. Perhaps they aro already prcecnt 
tcilMn what appears to us to bo tbo surtaoe of the eon t per- 
haps the formation of a tlaa of fiery substance and Its separa- 
tion from the sun was an eficet of tbo aotlrlty of those atmos- 
pheres. If so. tho difficulty In question would eoasa to exist. 
In osr present state of Imowledpe. we aro not, at any rate. In a 
position to proro that Swodenb^ has contradicted blmself. 
rtetnemboTlnfr that bosldos air, which is composed of pasce. 
ether, ono of bli " atmotT»herea.~ Is for hUn tho medlom of heat 
and Ucht waT«. and of mapnetio and electrical phenomena, wo 
are still hwa in a position to assert that the natural atmos- 
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concerting to tis mth oar moilem phyaical ideas, 
must not, hoTvever, be taken too strictly, lor Sweden’ 
borg is careful to state {D. L, IF. 303) that when the 
expansion and activity of the natural atmoaphere 
cease in ultimatea, the resulting substances and 
matters of which the earth is composed “ retain from 
the atmospheres whence they originated an effort 
and endeavour to produce uses/' The “ inertness ” 
of matter is therefore more apparent than real, for 
by “ use " (another important technical expression 
in Swedenborg’s works) is meant “all goods that 
exist in act," and those goods include all things that 
appear on the earth, such as plants and animals of 
every kind. (2>. Z. TF.33G.) 

Of that gradual evolution of all things, atmospheres, 
suits, earths, and all that the usc.s ol earths can 
produce, Swedenborg entertains no doubt whatc\’cr. 
Those, he sap, who do not evolve tlm creation of 
the universe and all things therein by continual 
mediations from the First (the eun of the spiritual 
world, whose First is God Himself) cannot but Latid 
hypotheses that are ireoherent and disconnected 
from their caimcs, (D. Z-. IF. 303,) But his view of 
evolution, partly so like modern views of evolution, 
lUffers from them, a.s wc have alteody'aaid, in eorue 
very c&'scntial particolars; fieet, there has been on 
evolution, if we may bo speak, hom (not of) a first 

phnfli *• have aot iicvn *tv not cw K v re ed is Ujc tormaflon 
et «w)a* eol of nobuJa", »aeb m thorn) we arc *1,19 to ol.wrrr. 
fhrwiffh moUn of cclivitj la tfuM atmoopberca ol rrblcit wo 
aro tTnortst. 
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principle to ultimatea ; then uses in those ultimatea 
(always under the guiding energy of that principle, 
working through the successive degrees it has caused 
(to be) have, determined an evolution no longer 
centrifugal but centripetal, not away from life, but 
tending step by step towards higher expressions of 
life. Swedenborg’s evolution may be represented 
by a tree in its biological details, but in its ensemble 
it must be represented by a circle in which all flows 
from life and ultimately tends to life. His evolution 
is a vast scheme, implying not merely the evolution 
of plants, animals, and man, but also that of worlds 
and of the material substances of which they are com- 
posed ] it is the evolution of all created existence. 
This cosmic process is produced and governed by 
wbat Swedenborg regularly calls “ influx.” It is the 
Truth from the infinite Divine Being Himself which, 
proceeding through the successive mediums of 
created existence, reaches even to the last things in 
nature and in man. 

For Swedenborg, therefore, all things exist and are 
maintained through influx, that is, through the 
operatiou of Life itself according to a scries of recep- 
tive forms or planes, each separated from the other 
by a dbtinct degree, until life reaches the plane 
which, to us, is the plane of time and space. 

Every created thing, 

** Up Irom tho crccpii^ plant to sorerciga man,** 

is a recipient of life. This thought being fundamental 
in this philosophy, has to be constantly recalled. 
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to jiBotber fundamental doctcino in’ Swedenborg’s 
plulosophy, aamelj, Ws doctrine of Degrees. We 
Bhiall best approach this albimportant subject in his 
own words : 

“ The knowledge of Degrees is, as it were, the key 
to open the causes of things and give entrance into 
them. Without this knowledge scarcely anytlung of 
Cause can be known, for the objects and subjects of 
both worlds appear, without this knowledge, of one 
significance, as if there were nothing in tliem, except 
of such a nature os that which is seen with the eye. 
• . . Unless Degrees arc understood, the interior 
things which He concealed can by no means be dls« 
covered, for exterior things advance to interior, and 
these to inmost, by degrees, not by continuous but 
by discrete degrees.” {D. L. B’. IW.) 

” Degrees are of two kinds : there are continuous 
degrees and degrees that arc not continuous, dLscrcto 
degrees. Continuous degrees are ns tho degroc.s of 
diminution of light, from the flame to darkness, or ns 
the degrees of diminution of light, from the things 
that arc in the light to those that are in the shade. 
Distance dcterraincs these degrees. 

“ But non-continuous or discrete degrees are dis* 
tmguishcd ns prior and posterior, as cause and eficct, 
as that wliich produces and that whicli w produced. 
... lie who docs not acquire a perception of these 
degrees can by no means have n knowledge of the 
distinctions of the heavens, and the distmctiona of 
the interior and exterior faculties of man, nor of tho 
distinction between the spiritual world and the 
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natural world, nor of the distinction between the 
spirit of man and his body, and therefore cannot 
understand what and whence correspondences and 
representations arc, nor what is the nature of infiirs:." 
{U. n. 38.) 

" All things, even the least that east in the spiritual 
world and in the natural world, co-exist from discrete 
degrees and at the same time from continuous 
degrees, or from degrees of height and degrees of 
breadth. . . , When degrees of height or discrete 
degrees arc in successive order, they may be com- 
pared to a column divided into three degrees through 
which there is an ascent and descent. But the 
simultancoas order which consists of similar degrees 
presents another appearance. In this order, the 
highest things of successive order which arc the most 
perfect and beautiful arc in the inmost ; the lower 
things arc in the middle, and the lowest in the cir- 
cumference. They ore as in a solid consisting of 
these three degrees, in the centre of which are the 
most subtle parts, around this are the less subtle 
parts, and in the extremes which form the circum- 
ference arc the parts composed of these and therefore 
the grosser. It is Hko the column mentioned above, 
subsiding into a plane, the highest part of which lonas 
the inmost, the middle part forms the intermediate 
and the lowest forms the eirtrcmc.” (D. L. IF. 205.) 

To understand clearly the meaning and importance 
of diiscreto degree.'*, we must now take up the subject 
from a higher point of view from which the whole 
subject can be cousideted. In the whole realm of 
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Being, Swedenborg discerns the constant presence 
of three essentials without which nothing can be 
conceived as existing. These are End, Cause, and 
Effect. The end is the purpose for which a thing 
exists (causa finalis ) ; the cause is the law or the 
manner by which it exists (causa ejfficiens ) ; and 
the effect is the thing resulting from the operation 
of the cause. These three terms connote discrete 
degrees, because any transmutation of one into 
either of the others is irap<»sible. Thus the end or 
purpose may actuate the cause, hut it can never 
become identical with it ; the cause may reside within 
and actuate the effect, but it cannot become identical 
with the effect. Let us take as on example’another 
ficrice of discrete degrees, the psychological trine- 
will, intellect, action. Will may determine the in* 
tellcct in this or that way, and both will and intellect 
may thus attain exprcssioa in the form of bodily 
action or of sigiuficant speech. Yet, all the while, 
will has not become intellect, and intellect has not 
become identified with speech or action ; these three 
degrees arc duwrcte, not continuous. They do not 
represent the more or less of a thing ; they represent 
fundamental distinctioas. 

In the same way the trine, God, spirit, the natural 
world, arc discrete degrees; God is the end, the 
rca.«on and the centre of all existence ; spirit is the 
can«e through which and within which God’s purpose 
is realised; the natural world is tlic effect. The 
spiritual cause is in the effect as God is in the caase, 
yet God, ^irit, the natural world remain ctcmally 
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distinct as discrete degrees ; they represent, to use 
the language of Swedenbo^, degrees of height, not 
merely degrees of breadth. They are distinguished 
as prior and posterior ; the prior within the posterior 
but not part of it ; the prior does not gradually pass 
into the posterior as white may pass into black by a 
gradual dimlnutioi^ of light. 

The reader will easily aee the immense importance 
and the philosophical consequences of such a con- 
ception. It means that between God and nature a 
distinction subsists which implies immanence but 
affirms transcendence ; that between ^irit and 
matter a distinction subrists which forbids the notion 
that what we call spirit is but the product of material 
evolution. It means that Pantheism is a false con* 
ception of the Divine activity, and materialism a 
false interpretation of scientific facts. This is un- 
doubtedly what Swedenborg means, in the passage 
quoted above, where he says that “ without this 
knowledge (of discrete degrees) scarcely anything 
of cause can be known, for the objects and subjects 
of both worlds (the spiritual world and the natural 
world) appear .without this knowledge, of one sig- 
nificance.” That is, they appear as being merely 
the surface extenaou of the same thing, as would be 
the gradual extension of a drop of oil on a piece of 
blotting paper. We cannot therefore reject this 
conception of discrete degrees as given by Sweden- 
borg without taking up a philosophical position which 
must materially affect our view of modem science 
and our theological attitude. His doctrine on this 
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point is petliaps one of the most fat-reacliing con- 
clusions in a system replete with profound specula- 
tions and suggestfre thoughts. 

As Dr. Frank Sewall, treaUug of this same suhicct,* 
has finely said : '* These discrete degrees are thus 
essentially constructive degrees ; they are productive, 
even dynamic in character, as they imply the action 
of one force through various media under a iised law. 
The force ia life itself; the media are the seriefe, 
orders and degrees through which life descends from 
its source to its ultinjales ; the descent itself is in- 
flux, and the law of relation and adaptation by which 
the descent is possible is the haw of Correspondence.” 

This law is another conception in Swedenborg's 
philosophy which is intimately related to the law 
of discrete degrees. It means that each thing in the 
natural world correspojufs to sometliing in the spir- 
itual' world, in other words, that there is a positive 
relation between the world of causes and the world 
of eflects. The.sc two orders of cDstcncc arc in 
themselves discrete ; they admit of no confu.sion, 
but they communicate by a perfect correspondence 
between the spiritual and the natural. Such cor- 
lefpondencc must not b^ confounded with more 
metaphors, comparisons or symboLs, for the relation 
between spiritual and natural things is a causal 
relation, and_ not merely one of resemblance or 
analogy. Thus the aflectioas belonging to the mind, 
says Swedenborg, are represented plainly in tbe face 

• ftvMerJmTy and th* ** SajHmlta Anoellcti," by Fr-JOb Scwsll, 
51.A., IJ.X*., p. JS. 
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through the various expre^ons of the covmtenance, 
not by some sort of analogy, hut in virtue of an 
essential relation caused by the mind’s activity upon 
the body. In the same way, “ each and all things 
in the spiritual world are r^resented in the natural 
world, because the internal (clothes) itself with 
appropriate t hing s in the external, whereby it pre* 
sents itself visibly and becomes apparent. The end 
thus clothes itself with suitable things so as to pre- 
sent itself as the cause in a lower sphere, and after- 
wards as the effect in a sphere lower still, and when the 
end through the cause becomes the effect, it becomes 
visible, that ia, it appears before the eyes.” (A. 0. 
6711.) 

Thus Swedenborg accounts for the relation which 
many thinkers, since the days of Plato, have discerned 
between spirit and matter, between appearance and 
reaUty, between divine ideas and visible phenomena. 

Every form of existence is conceived as endowed 
with two aspects, one identified with the spiritual 
realm of causes, the other participating In the phe- 
nomenal, tranaent show of the natural world. Those 
two aspects, without losing their discrete existence, 
unite for us in the mind when consciousness under 
the operation of spiritual influx rises to the full 
sense of object-representation. Correspondence, as 
understood by Swedenborg, thus brings us in pres- 
ence of the central and most mysterious problem 
of human psychology. But the doctrine of corre- 
spondence logically carries our author much further 
still. By it he reaches the solution of another 
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fundamental problem in CStristian Theology. For, 
given that everything in nature has a spiritual 
meamiig and therefore expresses some divine end, 
he is able to conclude that if God has “ at sundry 
times and in divers manners " revealed Himself to 
manljnd, umng [or that purpose some of the Jan* 
guages spoken among men, such a revelation, in 
terms expreasivo of natural things and ideas, must 
contain a spiritual meaning. If, for instance, there 
is a correspondence between water or bread, or a 
tree or a atone, and certmn spiritual concepts founded 
on Di\’ine Truth, then an understanding of what 
those spiritual concepts are will enable us to see the 
internal or spiritual sense of water or a tree or n 
stone, os those terms appear in the literal sense 
given through men to men in revelation. All that 
is required ts that we should in some way be able to 
learn what Is the intemal sense ol such natural 
objects. 

It is obvious that, in many coses, such an intemal 
or spiritual sense would considerably relieve our 
perplexities in reading the sacred text, and might 
even contribute to a strengthening of our faith in 
its sacrednesa. Swedenborg, in his quaint style, deals 
very plainly with this question in his work on The 
Trve CAmfion Jlfh'ffion, the last book published by 
him shortly before hi.s death. He says : 

“ It is in the mouth of all that the Word is from 
Ood, is divinely inspired, and therefore holy. But 
yet it has been unteown hitberto where witlun it 
its divinity resides. For, in the letter, the word 
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appears like a comraoa writing, in a foreign style, 
neither lofty nor luminoua as, to appearance, secular 
writings arc. From this it is that a man . . , may 
easily fall into error concerning the Word and even 
into contempt for it, and say within himself when 
he is reading it: What is this I What is that? Is 
this divine ? Can God who has infinite wisdom 
speak thus t "Where and from whence is its holiness 
but from religious feeling, and thence persuasion ? 

“ . . . Thus, no man who does not know that 
there is any spiritual sense in the Word, like the soul 
in the body, can judge of the word otherwise than 
from its literal sense. . . ; So long as this is not 
known, it is not to be wondered at if this casket 
(the letter of Scripture) should be estimated only 
according to the value of the material of it which 
appears to the eye.” 

“ Without the spiritual sense, no one could know 
why the prophet Jereimab was commanded to buy 
himself a girdle and put it on his loins, and not to 
draw it through the waters, but to hide it in the hole 
of a rock by the Euphrates (Jer. xili. 1-7) ; or why 
the prophet Isaiah was commanded to loose the sack- 
cloth from of! his loins, and to put o& his shoe from 
o5 his foot, and go naked and barefoot three years 
(La. xs. 2, 3) ; or why the prophet Ezekiel was com- 
manded to pass a razor upon his head and upon'bis 
beard, and afterwards to divide the hairs cf them 
and bum a third part in the midst of the city, snute 
a third part with the sword, scatter a third part in 
the wind, and bind a little of them in his skirts, and 
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at last to cast them into the midst of the fire (Ezck 

v.1-4).” (5.5,16.) 

But while Swedenborg shows how hopeless it is 
to discover a reasonable and a profitable meaning in 
these and many other passages of Scripture, unless 
they mean aomething beyond and above their literal 
sense, it must nob be supposed that he has no respect 
for that EOnse- The letter may kill unless it be 
vivified by the spirit, but nevertheless the letter is 
precious in his eyca. In the sense of the letter, the 
Word, he says, is in its fulness, its holiness, and its 
power, because the two prior or interior senses which 
arc called the spiritual and the celestial, csist simuL 
taneooaly in the natural sense. This scaso is " the 
basis and the foundation of its spiritual and celestial 
senses.” And in another place he actually states 
that ” the doctrine of the Church must be confirmed 
from the literal sense of the Word in order that there 
may be any sanctity and power in it ; and indeed 
from those books of the Word in which there is a 
fipiritual sense.” {A. E. 816.) 

This la-st remark ralws another important question, 
that of the Canon of Holy Scripture. Wo know bow 
difficult that queafion has proved to be, and how 
little church history and internal criticism have 
helped to solve it, apart from the recognition of an 
infallible authority divinely commissioned to fuy 
which books belong to the Canon and which books 
must be rejected. Swedenborg’s Law of Corre* 
ppondcnce cornea to solve the problem independently 
of general Councils or ex cathedra defimtions, or 
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Higher Criticism or pragmatic Modernism. The 
books o! the Word, he says, arc “ all those that have 
an internal sense and those that have not arc not 
the Word.” That is to say, those books alone are 
Scriptxirc which are Tmttcn according to the Law of 
Correspondence ; those bools in which that law is 
not verified may be most valuable and useful, but 
they are not “ the 'Word.” 

- Thus, in the New Testament, Swedenborg, guided 
by that rule, finds “ the Word ” only in the four 
Gospels and the Apocalypse. “ The style of the 
(other) dogmatic writings is quite different.’* This, 
of course, cscludcs all the epistles of St. Paul and 
all the other epUtlcs, as wdl as the Book of Acts. 
Those documents, says Swedenborg, are “ excellent 
books for the Church,” but nevertheless they do not 
contain a spiritual sense ; they mean what they aay, 
and no more ; their authority U human, not divine. 
They are not ” the Word.” 

In the Old Testament, according to the same prin- 
ciple, Ruth, 1 and 2 Chromcles, Ezra, Nchcmiab, 
Esther, Job, the Book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and'’ 
the Song of Songs are found not to be written ” in 
the style of the Word.” They are not, therelore, 
part of the Canon of Holy Scripture. To some 
readers this revelation will come ds a shock ; to 
others, no doubt, it may bring a sense of relief, since 
some of the books thus excluded from the Old Testa- 
ment and from the New ptteent special difficulties, 
and have not been accorded a place in *tbe Canon 
without much controvert in the past. 
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To Tctum to the gacstion of Swedcnhotg’s pro- 
found veneration for the Bible, when thus defined 
bp the application of his doctrine of Correspondence, 
we map quote his own words (T. C. li. 191), bo char- 
nctcristio of the man and of his spirit : 

“ Man has life through the Word. But it should 
be well known that they onip obtain life from the 
Word who read it for the purpose of drawing divine 
trutha from it, as from their fountain, and for the 
purpose at the same time of applping the divine 
truths thence drawn to the life ; and that the con- 
trary takes place with those who read the Word for 
the purpose of acquiring honour end wotldlp gain.*' 

But, it map be asked : Did Swedenborg originate 
the idea of an Internal or spiritual sense within the 
letter of Holy Scripture 1 We know from the testi- 
monp of history that be did not. Long before the 
Christian era, there was an allegorical method of 
interpretatloo among the Jews, and that method 
was not merely bom of a desire to meet the attacks 
of an advancing civUisation, for we find it existing 
long before the Jewish people hod begun to hold any 
regular political and commerdal intercourse with the 
Gncco-Romaa world. "It is more than likely,” 
says Hermann Otahauaen, " that, in their studies on 
the sacred books, nil educated Jews looked upon the 
plain meaning of words as being only the shell within 
which waa contained a profound spiritual sense. All 
their intellectual culturo consisted in the knowledge 
and rcBcarch of that spiritual tense." 

riiilo, the Alexandrian Jew, wrote that " the 
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Spiiit of God had caused to be mitten some things 
which are absolutely mcompcehessible, about acts 
often improper and unworthy whose inner signifi- 
cance-must be sought ont by men gifted with the 
necessary discernment by a spiritual inteipretation ” ; 
and when the historian Josephus says, “ that in the 
books of ilosea there are certain things which that 
great prophet has only indicated, and others which 
he has only communicated under the veil of pions 
allegories,” he obviously is alluding to a similar 
principle of Hermeneutics. 

That St, Paul, himself “a Pharisee of the Phari- 
sees,” Tccogniscd the same principle, at any rate 
within certain limits, is evident from many passages 
in bis epistles, notably in the Epistle to the Galatians 
and the Epistles to the Corinthians, whose Pauline 
authorslup is generally accepted. 

Clement of Alexandria {drc. 189 i.D.) strongly 
opposed the idea that the Scriptures have only- a 
literal ■ sense, and was thus Jed 'into a symbolism 
which often renders allegory as unsatisfactory and 
obscure as the letter itself. But the point- is that 
he enjoyed a high reputation as a master of exegesis 
and as bead of the Catechetical School of Alexandria. 

Origen' (185-254), who succeeded Clement, is a 
much greater man in every respect. His vast learn- 
ing eminently qualified him for the work of his life, 
the scientific exegesis of Holy Scripture ; and the 
first principle of his exegesis wag that the cause of 
so many false opinions abont God and divine things 
is “ the fact that the Scriptures are not understood 
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in their ^iritual eense, but only interpreted accord- 
ing to the letter.” . 

In his work " a^fainsl Cebtu," which is professedly 
an apologetical book, Origen, refuting the sneers of 
Celsus ahont the creation of Eve, the serpent tempt- 
ing her, and the fall of Adam, dictinctly says : “ Celsus 
is pretending to ignore that such things ate to be 
explained aUegoricaHy.*’ This is just what Sweden- 
borg fma taught, only his Law of Correspondence is 
not a system of mere allegory. 

In the same work, however, occurs the following 
passage which .would seem to show that Origen had 
some idea of a method of Interpretation founded on 
correspondences : 

“ Tho«o writings of Moses and the Prophets, the 
most ancient of all books, acknowledge that all the 
things which we ace in this world and whose use is 
common among men, have other things of the same 
name ra^tonditu] to them, which are tlie real things. 
For in-stance, these books speak to us o! a true light, 
of a heaven other than the visible firmament, and of 
a Sun of rightcousnea? which differs from the visible 
sun.” 

Nevertheless, Origeu’s interpretation U nuiinly 
allegorical, and therefore failed to yield that spiritual 
sense after which his religious mind hungered and 
thirrtwl, and the existence of which wa-s his main 
theological principle. After Origen, Eusebius, bishop 
of Caesarea, St. the Great, St. Gregorj’ of Nyssa 
his brother, $t. Gregory Nnzianzen, all follow him 
in their search after n spiritual scnsi? on allegorical 
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linca. In the West, Uie same ten<lenc 7 , witli pcrlxaps 
more soljemcss of expression, U noticeable, but with 
hardly more sobemesa of method. For we often 
find not one internal sense taught, but three or four, 
which came to be formulated, as a help to memory, 
b the following Latin verses : 

•• Utera g«ta doect. qald cml&a alli^ru. 

Monlla quid «i;as, quo lend&s spagogLu*' * • 

Tlie Middle Ages, with more or leas caution, ro-, 
malned faithful to the cxegetical ideas of the early 
Fatl^ers. Tlien wc come to the Ructeenth century 
and the rise of Protestantism, when a great change 
tool: place in the form and spirit of Bible bterpreta* 
lion. It may appear strange, but it seems to l>c a 
fart that the Tteformers did not formulate any special 
method of exegcsli. Colvin, in Ws InslituUs^ declares 
that tbe authority of the Scriptures w certain, its 
in«piratioa beyond doubt, and that it is impious to 
say that the authority of the Bible Is depending upon 
tbe judgment of the Church, but be does not say 
amthing dofimte as to how the real meaning of the 
sacred books U to be obtained. It must nevertbclesa 
be rx'cognl-'.cd that Calvin, justly shocked by the un- 
niwunnl abu« of aU«'gory in the past, was naturally 
inclined to seek the truth exclusively im the literal 
He seem-s to have pronounced the allegorical 
nvthod to be “ an inwntion of Satan.” Luther and 
Melanehthon did not thmk dificrently. 

•TVe WttfT tSniU/i with fjct*: Anr^iVT Wpl »hat pJOSt bo 

brfioTM ; tho what mwt lio doac kpns'wlca! 

whltt'r te 
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The fact is that the eatlj Reformers, absorbed in 
the arduous task of r^elling the attacks of the 
Church and asserting their foudameutal doctrines, 
chiefly insisted on “ justification by faith ” and the 
“ authority of the Scriptures,*’ and it was of great 
importance to their theolo^cal positioiK that the 
Bihle should be considered as a book which means 
just what it says and which be who runs may read 
and understand without having recourse to the 
subtleties of an interna) sense, except in those places 
where a spiritual sense is obviously agnified. The 
sixteenth century still permitted this attitude, since 
there were no scientific objections nor "Higher Criti- 
cism to be met . ' Protestant theology thus assumed 
a position the danger of which only became apparent 
at a later period. 

The danger is fully realised to-day, as is shown by 
the difficulties experienced in all the Protestant 
Churches, with scarcely any exception. It is more 
and more felt that, unleas a higher meaning can be 
attached to certain things, those things must go, 
with much connected Vlth them which has been 
considered as rcngio*u3 ' truth in the past. The 
idtuation is only made more delicate in the case of 
those ancient Chnrchw which, founded on a prin- 
ciple of authority, am tied to definite intcrjiretations 
by “ infallible ” decirions. But the padtion of the 
Protestant Rclomicrs, unsupported on one hand by 
traditional authority, and on the other mined and 
counternuned by modem acience, is, no doubt, in 
'inore immediate danger, given human nature ua it 
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is. In his recent work Letter or Symbol ? Sir. Charles 
Erse of Lausanne has well s\unined up the difSculties 
of the situation ; “ The dogma of inspiration, as 
established by Protestant orthodoxy, has become un- 
acceptable for all educated minds. You. will say: 
It has been modified. ,Yes, no doubt, but those 
modifications logcally lead to a denial of the dogma 
in question, and -tUs , amounts to giving up the 
position of Protestantism.”, 

We hope that this somewhat lengthy historical 
digression will appear to be justified by the importance 
.of the question raised by Swedenborg’s teaching con- 
cerning the literal and spiritual senses in what he con- 
siders to be alone ** the Word.” , Swedenborg did 
' not oiigiDate, os we have said, the idea, of a spiritual 
sense ; the need of such a sense had been felt long 
befhre his tune, and in proposing one, not as devised 
by himself, but, as he believed, revealed to him in 
its most minute details, he was only giving effect to 
an idea, vaguely, obscurely expressed in an allegor- 
ical manner, but firmly and constantly felt, at least 
since the days of Philo, of Qcment of Alexandria, of 
Otigen.'down to the times of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. Hb attitude repre- 
sents, however, something more than a return to 
pre-reformation methods, since his Law of Corre- 
spondence has nothing to do with any mere systeni' 
of allegorical interpretation. For him. Correspond- 
ence is not simply a way of escape out of a dilemma 
created by the irresistible adTOnce of human thought. 
It is a science, founded on a caiaal relation. Hb 
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position will not, of couise> be appreciated by those 
to whom all ideas of a revelation, however philosopb' 
ical in their presentation, are essentially repugnant, 
but those nunds which welcome ideals felt to bo the 
logical outcome of higher views on life, on nature, 
and on man, may be interested by a doctrine which, 
by the side ot revealed Truth, atill finds a place foe 
human reason and sdentilic facts. 

AVe should, however, foil in what we consider to be 
OUT duty in writing this little book if we did not here 
put clearly before our readers the real difficulty in 
connection with the Law of Correspondence. It is 
obvious that we may, especially if wc hare read 
Plato to some purpose, c-xpericDce little tlifficulty 
in accepting the principle of a correapondcnce be- 
tween the phenomenal and the teal, between, tilings 
in the natural world, and ideas, thoughts, mental 
images or visions, whatever be the name we choose 
to attach to things. in the’ spiritual world. The 
trouble begins when 'wc eoek to know which thingiS 
in one world are cofTefqmndentialJy related to certain 
things in the other world. The problem had no. 
doubt appeared in these terms to such men as Philo 
or Origen or St. Augustine of Hippo, but the diffi' 
cultics were such that in the end they had to fall 
back upon such allegories as seemed to be permitted 
or invited by the text, or — po^fibly — ^wcrc refiuired 
to meet a theological argument. Swedenborg in thi*' 
matter doea not apparently take the sliglilest care 
to spare our suvreptibilitiea. He w so iwnirod of hi^ 
po."itiQn, SQ clear as to the moH^age he brings, that 
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he at once puta things belore us without hardlj any 
preparatory explanation. I well know, he says, that 
people will hot receive my message, but “ I have . 
-seen. and heard,” and therefore must deliver it. 
Sw^enborg declares unhesitatingly that “ enlight- 
enment is from the Lord alone,” 1^ which is meant 
that the problem of correspondences cannot be 
solved by man’s own efforts or intellectual subtlety. ' 
Then comes this solemn statement already quoted : 

” Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in Person - 
and yet has foretold that He would come and estab- 
lish a New Church wHcb b the New Jerusalem, it 
follows that this will be effected by means of a man 
who is able not only to receive the doctrines of that 
Church into his .undentanding, but also to publish 
them by the Press. I testify in truth that the Lord 
manifested Himself to me servant, and sent me 
to this office; and 'that afterwards He opened the 
sight of my spirit, and so intromitted me Into the 
spiritual world, and has granted me to see the heavens 
and the hells, and also to converse with angels and 
spirits, and this now continually lor many 'years; 
likewise, that from the first day of that calling I have 
not received anythii^ .whatever relating to the 
I doctrines of that Church from any angel, but from 
the Lord alone while I was reading the Word.” 

This solemn declaration occurs in the True Christian 
Rehgion, printed in London in 1771 ; in Match of the 
following year Swedenborg died. It may therefore 
be considered as his last word on the subject. 

In another work {Ajpoc. ExjU. 1183) Swedenborg 
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b.as e^en more diatinctJy steted the 'facts. He says: 
“ It has been given me to perceive distinctly what 
comes from the Lord and what from the angels ; 
what has come from the -Lord has been written, and 
what from the angels has not been written.” 

In his Spiritual 'Diary, not written for publication 
but embodying hU private thoughts, remaths, nnd 
experiences from day to day, Swedenborg allows us 
to follow the workings of his mind while he en- 
deavoured to distinguish what ’he should rprescj^’e 
for use and what be should reject out of the multitude 
of Bights and imptesaions represented before him. 
Ha says (to himscU) : 

“ Whenever there has been any representation, 
vision, OP convemtion, I was kept interiorly and 
most deeply in reflection upon it, os to what there- 
from was useful and good, so that I might learn about 
it. Thus have I been •instructed, therefore, by no 
spirit, nor by any angel, but by the -Lord only, from 
wlifrm is all truth and good. On the contrary, when 
they wished (the spirits) to instruct me on various 
subjects, there woa warcHy anything but what was 
false; for which” reason I was prohibited from be- 
lieving anything they said. . . . Moreover, wlicn 
they wished to persuade me, I perceived an interior 
or imncrtt persuasion that it is so — not ns ilicy 
Yi‘"he<l— at which they also mar\’el!ed. The per- 
ception was manifest but carmot easily be described 
to the apprehen-sion of Mon.” (S. D. 1617.) 

Tlui passage is important, bcc.auso it clearly shows 
that there was nothii^ that might be de.scribcd a-i 
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definitely ecstatic in the spiritual state which Sweden- 
horg calls “the opening of his internal sight.” Ho 
was able coolly to watcli the process, to distinguish 
between his impressions, to see what efforts were 
made to deceive him, and finally to reject any testi- 
mony which an “ inmost persuasion ” showed hifn 
not to proceed from Him alone who had come to 
prepare him for “ this office.” 

Ilia remarks about the veracity of spirita in.general, 
or at any rate of some spirits to whom he refers, are 
very interesting. It is clear that whatever view wc 
may be dispoacd'to take of Swedenborg’s spiritual 
espericnces, he cannot justly be accused of e.xcessive 
credulity. But tho?e remarks explain abo his great 
ohjcctior to Rpiritism in any form. Those who seek 
laiowledge through such practices, he pap, do so 
at their spiritual peril. For those spirits have “ a 
' piwrion for inventing; whenever any subject of 
conversation U presented, they think they know it, 
and give their opinions upon it,” This ia sad, but 
not incredible, for we all know of spirits still m the 
body here below who arc only too much inclined to 
act in the same way. 

But we have already alluded to this subject in 
Cliaptcr L, p. 20. , 

From the various passages wc have quoted out of 
Swedenborg’s later works, it will appear that ho 
doc.s not claim for hw doctrinal writings anytliing 
at all corresponding to the inspiration which he 
asserts to belong to the books of the “ Word.” In ’ 
that sense, he was not “inspired.” Yet what he 
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does claim is in itself very great, for it amounts to a 
distinct and special dirertion implying a power of 
selection and of intuitive perception of truth which 
if not “ inspiration *’ in a specific sense, at any rate 
led to the discovery of the higher meaning of the 
inspired text, through an acquired knowledge of 
those correspondences hetween epintual things and 
things natural, which no unaided natural mind can 
surely discern. For “ enlightenment is from the 
Lord alone.” 

Such is the difficulty in this supreme question 
plainly stated. It was necessary to make it clearly 
understood before approach the consideration of 
Swedenborg’s specific tbeological doctrines, since 
they arc all founded upon the assumption that they 
are related to things “seen and heard,” and that 
the meaning of coirespondenccs has boon derived, 
not from imagination, fantiful likenesses, or allegor* 
ical devices, bat from actual ” eceing and hearing,” 
We shall not, of course, prc.suroe to press any par- 
ticular view upon oui readers on this most serious 
question. It raises scicntilic -and philosophical 
problems 'wliich are not new.’ Former genemtions 
of learned men, since the Jays of Snedcnborg, have 
believed that thej' bad finally settled such problems 
either by denying the truth ol alleged facts, or by 
explaining them, as they thought, in a rational 
manner. Some sclmtific men, such as Dr. Maudsley, 
liave gone so for as to attribute the whole matter m 
mental derangement and hallucination. That pliyRi- 
ologiat based hia opimon largely upon the fact that 
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Swedenborg in his scientific days had invented a 
kind of aeroplane. He thought it positive evidence 
of madness in a man to. have imagined that aviation 
could ever become a practical proposition ! To-day 
Dr. Maudsley would have had to revise his opinions, 
at any rate, concerning aeroplanes. And we find 
that, in these days, men arc revising their opinions 
on other things also. A deeper knowledge of psycho- 
logical states ; new views on the nature of matter, 
on ether, on cosmic continuity in the universe ; new 
arguments, such as those brought forward by Dr. 
Haldane of Oxford or by Monsieur Heixri Bergson, 
in favour of a view of life which radically excludes 
any purely materialistic interpretations of it, must 
he carefully considered. > , 

* Only a few months ago, in a remarkable article 
published- in the Cont^porary "Review, on “ The 
Spiritual Significance of Nature,” Sir William Barrett 
did not heatate to define a miracle as ” easentially 
the direct control by mind of matter outside the 
organism.” In other words, 'said tho distinguished 
physicist, a miracle means '* a super-normal and 
incomprchernnhle manifestation of miud. As such, 
miracles did not cease with the Apostolic Age, but 
have continued down to the present time.” 

In \T[ew of such statements and of many others 
which clearly indicate at the present day a trend of 
thought away from past materialistic affirmations 
and towards a more and mote spiritual interpretation 
of living phenomena, readers will perhaps he disposed 
to suspend their judgment and to see what came, as 
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a system oi pliiiosopEy and religioa, £rom tliose won* 
derful spiritual states, and those constant relations 
with the other world, which Swedenborg simply hut 
nnhesitatingly affirms to have co-esisted within him 
with the normal conditaona of everyday life. Given 
the present state of our psychological knowledge, it 
seems clear that we are to-day less than ever in a 
position to reason a pnort on the possthllitics of the 
case. All we can do is to examine tie results oh- 
tained, and weigh them without prejudice. We 
helicvc that Swedenborg himself would have asked 
for no more from any conscientious student of his 
works. 



CHAPTER m. 


HEW-CHIJRCH BOCTPJKE. 

We now come to the spedBc theological doctrines 
of Swedenborg based upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his philosophy — notably, upon his doctiino 
of Degrees, his view of Divine Indus, and bis Xaw of 
Correspondence. 

Pirst, we have his doebine of God. Tduch as 
Swedenborg knew and admired (with great inde- 
pendence of thought) the works of Descartes, he does 
not seem to have followed him in his metaphysical 
demonstration of the existence of God. In fact, 
Swedenborg nowhere delays to prove it by formal 
argument. He only says: “All the principles of 
human reason umte and, as it were, concentrate in 
this, that there is one God, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse. A man who has jeason, therefore, from a 
common attribute of his understanding, does not 
and cannot think otherwise.” (D. L. T7. 23.) How- 
ever, when asking himself why human reason, in a 
normal state, should be naturally inclined to such a 
conclusion, he answers in a way which strongly re- 
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Dunda one of Descartes’ argument in his Dlscours de 
la Methode, Part IV, Swedenborg sa3rs : 

“ There arc two xeasona why this is so. First, 
because the very faculty of tbmldng rationally, in 
itself considered, is not man’s but is God’s in him. 
Secon(Ry, because by means of that faculty man 
either is in the light of heaven or derives thence the 
common principle of Ms thought.” * 

Knowing as we do Swedenborg’s conception of the 
soul, hb mode of rea.soning does not cause surprise, 
but it b very interesting to find that Descartes, who 
looked for truth, not through any spiritual sight 
but by the way of ‘‘umvetsal doubt,” should Lave 
reached a similar conclusion. 

Swedenbo^ defines the nature of God. 

Ihere are two things which constitute the essence 
of God, love and wbdom. The divine love, wWch 
ID the divine wLstlora b life itself— which b God— 
ca^ot he conceived of in ite ewcnce ; for it b in- 
Imi^ and so trpscends human apprehension. The 
divine love and the divine wbdoni in thcmaelvcT are 
sub'dance and form, for they are very Being and 


lo 
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Existing.” Here Swcdenbo^ makes an important 
remark : “ It is,” he says, ** because the very Divine 
Essence is love and wisdom that man has two faculties 
of life, from one of which he has his understanding 
and from the other his will. 1310 faculty from which 
he has bis understanding derives all that it has from 
the influx of wisdom from God ; and the faculty 
from which he has his will derives all that it has from 
the influx of love from God. That man is not justly 
wise, and doM not eictdse his love justly, does not 
take away the faculties but inwardly closes them.” 
(D. L. W. 30.) ^ 

The rea.son of this great fact lies in another fact — 
very strange and startling at first sight — yet funda- 
mental for Swedenborg, namely, that ” God is verj* 
Man.”^ Although, in some profound sense, this has 
a mysterious reference to the Incarnation and its 
diidne effects, yet it is not merely in that sense that 
Swedenborg makes that wonderful statement : “ God 
is Man.” [D. L. TF, 11.) Nor is it, in his mind, an 
anUwoponioTpluc idea of Duty. It means 
for him that in the essential nature of God there is 
that which accounts for the form of heaven and for 
the form of man, and for the form of every living 
thing. It Is not God who b thus conceived in the 
image and likeness of man ; it b man who is con- 
ceived in the image and likeness of God — a distant 
and impexioefc image, yet an image from which we 
can rise in some inadequate manner to a conception 
of the .supreme 'and only perfect Personality wHch 
is God. Lotze finely expressed this thought when 
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God crowns those lofty Tiews of Swedenborg about 
the Divine Nature. Yet he is not a Unitarian in the 
Arian or Socinian sense of the word. 'Ilis doctrine 
of the divine nnity is not intended to exclude the 
“ Word made flesh,” but, on the contrary, distinctly 
to include it. Moreover, his unity implies, according 
to his theology, a Trinity, not of “ persons ” hut of 
*' essentials.” The Father, the Divine Love, is the 
Esse of the primal substance ; the Wsdom or Word 
by whom are all things, its Exisfere ; the Holy Spirit 
is the proceeding and perpetual operation of the 
Dh-ine Love and Wisdom in the created world. 

Love, Wiedom, and Use exist essentially from 
Eternity in the one God, hut the Trinity becomes 
actual in Time in the Divine Humanity of the Lord 
Jesus, Christ. In Him the Father is made mnifest, 
but this docs not imply another personality in 
Jehovah. 

The Holy Spirit is the divine truth and power 
proceeding from the glorified Humanity of the Lord, 
ilcncc it follows that the Holy Spirit, lil:e the mani* 
fa«tation in time of the “-Word made fiesli," is not 
an eUrnal procc-trion from the Divine, and Sweden- 
borg tbas understands tbc well-hnown pas-s-nge in 
John vii. Cd : “ The Hoi}* Spirit was not yet, bcMUse 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” • TIiLs would explain 

_ • In hl8 Tne CiiH^Un Jtfl,a:nn. n-m-irku tliat 

In U.o Old Tr-Jaiwntlb** Holy .Spirit U nowberc jnn.tlonM. 
bat Uin Rplrii ft i,oltnrwp.«ed only la tbn-o pl.wM (V« U. It ; 

IilII. If) and U). I!ut in tbo New Titilamoiit, rrfwD'-O 

lo tin- |l„|jr f.piH' annmn ^erjr freriucntlr." 
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Bwedenljaig's view that the Holy Spirit is an essential 
of the o'nc true God, the Lord Jesus CIirLst — not a 
person. In fact, his concept of the Trinity is an. 
essential Triiuty of Love, Wisdom, and their opera- 
tion, leaving absolutely unobscured the idea of the 
divine Unity. He felt most strongly on this point. 
He says^: “ Trinity of Divine Persons from Eter- 
nity or before the world was created, is for our minds 
a trinity of Gods ; and this cannot be done away 
with hy an oral assertion that there is only one 
God.” 

For Swedenborg this doctrine is not merely the 
theological solution of a dlfikulty which has always 
been feh, and has become more and more an obstacle 
to faitli. It has consequences of the highest im- 
portance, particularly in respect to the dogmas of 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Sacred'Passion, 
the Atonement, Mediation, Propitiation, and Intcr- 
ccs-sion. This will appear from the following passage 
(T. C. R. 135), which shows clearly his mind on the 
subject : 

“ God H never angry with any one ; He never 
nvcrigc.s, tempts, punishes, casts into Hell or con- 
deiiuii*. Such things ore ns far from . God, nay, 
infinitely farther, tlian hell is from heaven. They are 
fonu-s of speech, then, used only according to ap- 
pearance^. So also, but in a diSeront Bcnse, ate 
terms atonement, propiUation, intercession, and 
mediation; for those are forms of speech expressive 
of the approach which is opened to God by means 
of His Humanity. These terms beinc nusunder- 
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stood, men have divided Gh>d into three ; and upon 
that division they have grounded all the doctrine 
oi the Church, and so have falsified the Word.” 
Thus, according to our author. Redemption, in par- 
ticular, did not consist in a plan whereby Divine 
Justice was to be satisfied by what has been termed 
a vicarious sacrifice. Man needs to be reconciled 
to God ; God never has in His love and pity to be 
reconciled to His erring creatures. He is the Father, 
tenderly watching lor the return of the prodigal son, 
long before the prodigal thought of arising to go to* 
his Father. We lore Him “ because lie first loved 
us " ; and in Christ He is ever ” reconciling the world 
unto Himself,” not Himself to the wo>ld. These 
thoughts seem clear enough to us to-day ; we could 
not imagine God ns doing otherwise, ^ven our con- 
'ception of Him. But these thoughts were by no 
means generally received in the days when Sweden- 
borg \7rotc. They represented a very advanced 
form of theological interpretation, suspected of 
hcre&y and considertd unscriptural. They enable us 
to-day to measure the road along which Churches 
and sccta have travelled in the direction of a purer 
thought of Qod and greater charity to our neigh- 
bour. ! ' 

, No less original is Swedenborg’s teaching about the 
Spiritual World. Speaking as one who has actually 
seen what he describes, be tcUs us that the epiritiial 
world is entirely tunulor to the universe of tlie matural 
world, with the only difference that thi-sc things are 
not fixed and stationary as in the natural world, 
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“ because notUiiui there b natural, but all is spiritual.” 
Thus ” cotintries, with mountains, hills, vallc)!?, 
plains, fields, lahes, rivers, fountains, appear there m 
in tlie natural world ; thus all things of the mineral 
kingdom arc there . , . trees and slimbs of every 
kind, ivith fruits and seeds; plants, Dowers, herbs 
and ‘grasses. Animals, birds, and fishes ol every 
kind appear also.” (D. •£- TT. 321, 322.) This simi- 
larity between the two worlds is, for our author, as 
we have already seen, a logical consequence of the 
principle that a causal correspondence exists between 
them. The natural world bears the impress of the 
apiritual wotld as the warm was bears the mark of 
the seal applied to it. 

But if there is such striking similarity between the 
two worlds, there are also striking differences. 
Angelic inhabitants of the spiritual world, we are 
told, do not know what time is, because in heaven 
there are not years and days but changes of state. 
■Whatever is from time in out world is olianged with 
an angel into an idea respecting state. Yet — and 
this is truly difficult to realise — all things succes- 
sively advance ivith angels just os with us ; they 
have the sense of succession without the notion of 
time. fn. U. 163.) 

Again, although all things in heaven appear in 
place and in space, just as in our world, yet the 
angels have no notion or idea of place and space.-'' 
” As this,” says Swedenborg, cannot but^ seem a 
parados, I wish to present the subject in a Clear 
light, for it is of great moment. All progressions in 
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the spiritual world are made by changes of the states 
of the interiors (the faculties having relation to the 
understanding and the will). As progressions are 
thus made, it is evident that approaches are simili- 
tudes as to the state of the intetiors, and that with- 
drawals are dissimilitudes. Hence it is that they are 
near to each other who are in a similar ‘state, and 
they are at a distance who are in a dissimilar state. 
It is from no other cause that the heavens arc dis- 
tinct from each other. ... It is also from this cause 
that in the spiritual world one is presented in per- 
son to another if only he intensely desires his pres- 
ence ; for thus he sees him in thought and puts 
him-sclf in liw state ; and conversely, that one is re- 
moved from another io proportion os he Is averse to 
him. . . . When also anyone goes from one place to 
another, whether In Ins own city, or in courts or in 
gardens, or to others out of his own society, he 
arrives sooner when he desires, and later when ho 
docs not desire. TIjc very way, although it is tho 
eamc, w lengthened or shortened according to tho 
desire. This I liave often seen and wondered at.” 
( 77 . 77 . 191 , 195 .) - 

Even if wc are disinclined to receive the te.stimony 
of the Swedish Seer about such thing?, wc cannot 
help feeling that in bis descriptions of the condition-s 
of existence in tho spiritual woxld, there arc pro- 
found thoughtfl resting upon a philosophical Idealism 
which, perhaps, may throw some light upon many 
ohwurc question? not only ia heaven, but a!<o in our- 
reh’cs. Among such questions stand pre-eminently 
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th(^c Itaving reference to the difficult problems of 
Time and Space. 

But an interesting point is raised by tbe passages 
just quoted. Who arc those celestial inhabitants of 
whom Swedenborg has so much to ^y to us ? “ It 
is believed,” be says in hia book oo Heaven avd Hell, 
“ that the angels were created from the beginning, 
and that this was the origin of heaven ; and that the 
Devil or Satan wa.s an angel of light, but, becau.se he 
became rebellious, was cast down with his crew, and 
that this was the origin of 'hell, . . . But there is 
not a single angel in the universal heaven who iias 
created such from the beginning ; nor any devil in 
hell who was created an angel of b’ght and cast 
down ; but all both in heaven and in hell are from 
the human race.’’- (No. 311.) It is plain there- 
fore that the natural w'orld, the abode of men on 
earth, cannot be compared with that 'world as re- 
gards the' multitude of the human race. When a 
man pas.ses from the natural world into the spiritual, ' 
it isa.s from a village into a nughty city.” [L. J. 27.) 

Swedenborg, however, has not found dwellers in 
heaven and hell alone. Between these he^saw an 
intermediate state which he "calls the world of spirits. 
He distinctly says : “ The world of spirits is not 
heaven, nor is it hell. It is a place or state inter- 
mediate between the two, for thither man first goes 
after death, and then after the required time, accord- 
ing to his life iu the world, he is either elevated into 

heaven or cast into hcB There is a vast number 

in the world of spirits because the first meetmg of all 
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is there, and all are there examined and prepared.” 
iZ, 421-427.) 

” I have conversed with sonic a few days after 
their decease, and as they were then recently come, 
they were in a degree of light there which to them 
differed little from the light of the world. . . . Some 
believed that they should first rise again at the time 
of the last judgment, wJicn the world would' perish, 
and that they should then rise with the body wliich, 
though fallen mto dust, would then be collected to- 
gether, and that they were to rise again with flesh 
and bone. . . . Bat they were instructed that the 
. last judgment of orccyonc is when he dic5, and tliat 
he then appears to himself endowed with a (spiritual) 
body as in the world, bat purer and more exquisite, 
because things corporeal no longer hinder.” (4. 0. 
4527.) It is thus that Swedenborg understands Si. 
Paul when he says that “there is a natural body, 
there is also a spiritual body” (1 Cor. xv. 41); 
while, for him, tlm world of spirits, or the inter- 
mediate state, is that great gulf of which Abraham 
• speaks to the rich man in the parable. (Luke svi. 20.) 
That intetmcnliatc elate is not, however, to be identi- 
fied with the Purgatory of Homan tlicology, for it 
is not a place of torment where sins are pmuslicd, 
but, a tmasjtional state in which the real interior 
deposition of human spirits is revealed, and those 
whose will is good arc prepared for heaven by in- 
struction. 

SvredcnljOTg tfUs ns id<so of the fate of infants after 
de.ith. (ri. li. 784.) “It Is the belief of some,” lie 
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says, “ that only inLants •who arc bom within the 
Church go to heaven, and not those who are bom out 
of the Church [and have not received baptism]. I>et 
them kno'W, therefore, that every infant, wherever 
horn, within the Church or without the Church, of 
pious or of impious parents, is received by the Lord 
when he dies, and is educated in heaven. . - . Every- 
one who thinks from reason may know that no one 
is born for hell, but all for heaven.” (H. H. 329.) ’ 

“ Infants do not come into the angelic state im- 
mediately after death, hut arc gradually led into it, 
by cognitions of good and truth, and this is in accord- 
ance with all hcavcnl}’ order.” (ff. E. 334.) 

. Ihe reader will be interested to hear of the won- 
derful experience by which Swedenborg was, as he 
asserts, enabled to understand the actual processes of 
death and resuscitation as they 4ahe place in the 
case of all who “ cross the bar.” We give it in the 
words of the Seer : 

“ It has not only been told me how the resuscita- 
tion is effected, hut has also been shown mo by Ih-ing 
experience. I "was subjected to this very experience, 
in order that I might folly understand how it is 
effected. 

“I was brought into a state of insensibility as to 
the bodily senses, thus almost into the state of the 
dying ; the interior life ■with the faculty of thought, 
however, remaining entire so that I could perceive 
or retain in the memory the things wliich came to 
pass and which take place with those who are re- 
suscitated from the dead. ... All affection proper 
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to myself was taken away, but yet tbought and per- 
ception remained. I was in this state for some 
hours. The spirits who were about me then Tvitb- 
drew, supposing that I was dead. An aromatic odour 
was abo perceired, as of an embalmed body ; lor 
when celestial angels are present what is cadaverous 
is perceived os aromatic — which when spirits per- 
ceive they cannot approach. Thus, too, evil spirits 
arc kept away Irom the spirit ol man when he is 
first inttodaced into eternal life. • 

The [two] angels who were sitting at my Lead- 
were silent, communicating only their thoughts with 
mine ; and when these are received the angels Jenow 
that the spirit ot the man is in the state in wliicli it 
can be withdrawn from the body. The communica- 
tion of their thoughts was effected by looting into 
my face, for thus commonications of thoughhi 'are 
effected in heaven. As thought and perception re- 
mained with mo, in order that I might know and 
remember how resuscitation is effected, 1 perceived 
tliat these angels first csonuned ^rhat my thought 
Was — whether it was like that ol those who die, 
which is usxially about eternal Ufa, and that t!»ey 
wisiud to keep my mind in that thouglit, I wa^ 
afterwards told that a man’s spirit ts held in its last 
thouglit when the body is expiring, until he retiirn.s 
to the thoughts whicli come from Lis general or 
ruling affection in the world. • It was given me cs])e- 
cially to perceive and also to feel that there was an 
attraction, und nx it were a pulling ol the interiors 
ol my mind, thus ol my spirit, out ol the body ; 
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and it was said that tWs is of the lord, and that 
thereby the Ksnrrcctiott is effected. . . . These angels 
appeared, as it were, to roll off the tunic of the loft 
eye towards the septum of the nose, that the cj’c 
might be ‘opened and be enabled to see. The spirit 
perceives no otherwise than that it is effected in this 
manner, hut it is an appearance. 'When the tunic 
seems to have been rolM off# a certain brightness is 
visible, but obscure, as when a man lool« through 
the eyelashes on first awalfcning. This obscure 
brightness appeared to me of an azure colour, but I 
was told afterwards that this takes place with variety. 
After this something is felt to be gently rolled fropi 
off the face, which, being done, spiritual thought is 
induced. This rolling from oil the face is also an 
appearance, for it is repr^ented thereby that from 
natural thoaght be comes into spiritual thought. 
Tli6 angels are extremely careful lest any idea should 
come from the resuscitated that docs not savour of 
love. They then tell him that he is a spirit.” * 

Having now some idea of the intermediate world, 
we must further consider Swedenborg’s description of 
Heaven and Hell, the meaning which he attaches to 
these terms being very different from ‘the sense in 
which they are commonly used. He tells us, in his 
usual methodical manner, that Heaven is divided 
“ generally into two kingdoms, specifically into three 
heavens, and particularly into innumerable societies.” 
The two kingdoms are distinguished by the inner 

• For further detoUa on this subject, sec lltavcn and UcO, 
pp. 445-450. 
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quality o£ love of their inhahltants. There are angels 
who stand foremost in their lore of God ; there are 
others in -whom prcdonunatcs the good of charity 
towards the naghbour. And because the lore of the 
Lord is a more interior good and a more interior 
love, therefore the former are called celestial angels, 
and the latter, in whom a less interior love c^sts, 
are called spiritual angels. Thus Heaven itself comes 
to be divided into two Inngdoms, a celestial kingdom 
and a spiritual kingdom. 

The essential distinction between the two classes of 
angels is expressed by Swedenborg in terms which 
constitute a wonderful angelic psychology, peculiar to 
the angels it is true, but one by which we arc reminded 
of their human origin. For what makes them celestial 
or spiritual angels is also what can make us, within 
certain limits and under certain conditions, celestial 
or spiritual men. “These [ccJestbl] angels,” says 
Swedenborg, “ are such because they have received 
and do receive Divine Trutlis immediately into the 
life, and not, as the spiritual angels, into preWous 
memory and thought. Tlicy therefore have those 
Divine Trutlis inscribed on their hearts, and perceive 
them, as it were, in themselves, nor do they ever 
reason about them, whether it l)c so or no. . . . 
Because there '« such a distinction between the 
angels of the celestial kingdom and those of the 
spiritual kingdom, they arc not together, nor have 
they intercourse with each other. There is only com* 
rnunieatioii V>y intermediate angelic societlea which 
are called cele.stlal-spiritual through these the ccics- 
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tial kingdom flo\re into the spiritual. Hence it is 
that, although Heaven is divided into tvo kingdoms, 
yet it makes one.” (H. B. 20r27.) 

Swedenborg describes three heavens, a Celestial 
Heaven, a Spiritual Heaven,* and a Natural Heaven. 
This third or lowest heaven, although called natural, 
has nothing to do with the natural ’’world. Indeed 
it lias the celestial and the spiritual within it. It is 
therefore called by Swedenborg Spiritnal-Natural and 
Celestial-Natural, and so are also called the angels 
who fill that* heaven. Those - ate called spiritual- 
natural who receive influx from the second or spiritual 
heaven, and those arc called cclcatial-natuial who 
receive influx from the'highest or celestial heaven. 
This explains how, while there ore only two king- 
doms, there are nevertheless three heavens. Again, 
there is much delicate psychology in such a concep- 
tion. It means that the conformity to the Divino 
lYill which constitutes the lowest or natural heaven 
is modified, in heaven as we find it on earth, hy the 
higher feelings and tendencies of the soul. It is the 
eternal distinction between Martha and Marj’, be- 
tween the intellectual and practical activities and 
the contemplative love, the absorbing aspiration to- 
wards a divine'goal intensely realised. 

An interesting point in connection with the heavens 
is the social condition of their angelic inhabitants. 
They arc not assembled together in one place, com- 
pelled to live with uncongenial souls. There, a great 
progress is realised above earthly conditions. Those 
angels that arc in similar good form one society, and 
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thus innnmerable Bocietie? exist whose distance from 
one another is determined by the difference in the 
states of their love. They .that differ much are 
widely distant, and they that differ little arc but 
little distant. Siimlarity brings people together, an 
ideal condition which indeed recalls earthly tenden- 
cies, but without our disappointments and failures ! 

■ All who are in similar good, we ate told, know each 
other, although they have never seen each other 
before. '‘This,” says Swedenborg, “it has some- 
tinics been given me to see, when I have been in the 
spirit and in company with angels. Some of them 
have then appeared as if known to me from Infancy, 
and others m it entirely unknown. Those who ap- 
peared as if I had known them from infancy were 
such as were in a state similar to the state of my 
spirit.” (//. U. 40.) 

One con-soqucncc of the life in societies is that, in 
large societies consisting perhaps of thousands of 
angels, all arc indeed in similar love, but all are not 
in similar wisdom. Some government is therefore 
necessary so that principles of heavenly order may 
bo observed. , 

In the roJcstial kingdom, government is called 
“ Ju<tice ” bcnau.se what is from the good of love to 
God is ca11e<l jitst. In the spiritual kingdom, govern- 
ment is called “Judgment,” becau.'W the good of 
charily towanls the netglibour wluch rules there is 
the essence of truth. Truth is of judgment, as good 
is of jastice. Tliere are various forma of government 
in the spiritual kingdom, but all agree in this, tliat 
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they regard the puhUc good as the end, and in that ^ 
the good of every individual. As to rulers, we are 
told, they are these who excel others in love and 
wisdom, thus who from love will to do good to all, 
and from wisdom know how to prondc that it shall 
he done. They do not make themselves greater than 
others hut less ; they do not so much rule and com- 
mand as nunistcr and serve. .Generally, all angels 
delight in service, end their life, is a constant joyful, 
lo%’ing activity. “ The kingdom of the Lord,” con* 
'eludes Swedenborg, “ is a kingdom of uses." , 

Such descriptions make us think of Alore’s Utopia, 
and read as subtle criticisms of human society and 
human governments. Yet, granted that there is a 
divine kingdom, where God’s WiD is done, as we 
pray that it may also be done upon' earth, what 
other forms of associations, what other principles of 
order, can exist there ? And what shall we say of 
Swedenborg’s description of divine worship in heaven ? 
‘‘Divine worship in the heavens as to its externals 
is not unlike divine worsliip on earth, but as to in- 
temais it.is.diflerent. . . . Divine ’worship in the 
heavens does not consist in frequenting templas and 
in listening to peacking, but in a life of love, charity, 
and faitli, according to the doctrines. The preach- 
ings in the temples serve only as means of instruction 
in matters relating to life. ... In the celestial king- 
dom the sacred edifices are without magnificence ; 
hut in the spiritual Idngdom they are more or less 
magnificent.” {H. II. 227.) 

Some ol Swedenborg’s remarks on the speech of 
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angels are interesting, and contain inucli pliilo- 

sophy. 

“ In tbe universal licavcit they have all one lan- 
guage, and they all undcTstand each other Lorn what- 
ever society they may be, whether near or distant. 
The language there is not learnt, hut is inherent 
with everyone, for it flows from their very affection 
and thought. . . . "Whoever directs his attention to 
the subject may know that every thought is from an 
affection, which is of love ; and that the ideas of 
thought are the various forms into which the general 
affection is distributed. For there is no thought 
or idea without no affection. Ilcncc it is that 
the angels know the character of another from hia 
speech alone, and they know all things of another’s 
life from a few ideas of his thouglit, because from 
thence they know his ruUug love. . . . The same 
kind of speech that is in the spiritual world is in- 
herent in every tuan, hut in liis interior iutcUcctual 
part ; however, as with man this does not faU into 
words analogous to affection; as "with the angcLs, 
man is not aware that he is in it. Yct.it is tom 
this that when a man comes into the other life, ho 
speaks the fame language as the spirits and angels 
there, and knows .Ihu^ how to 8i>cak without iii- 
stniction.” I ,* 

We cannot conolude this rapid c.tamination of 
Swedenborg’^ doctrine of Ilcavcu without quoting 
an important pa.«sape from his great work, the Arcana 
Calcilia, nhich is of interest if we remember when 
it was svritten (1747— 17oS), inasmuch os it shows a 
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breadth o! thonght which is not even now the common 
Tcli^ous property ot mankind. Our author says : 

“ It is a common opimon that those who are bom 
out of the Church, who are called Heathen or Gentiles, 
cannot be saved, for the reason that they have not 

the Word, without whom there is no salvation 

But everyone who thinks from any enlightened reason 
may see that no man bom for hell, for the Xord is 
liOvc itseli, and His I.ove is a desire to save all men. 
He therelore pro\’ides that there may be a religion 
with all, and through it an acknowledgment of the* 
Divine aud an interior life. . . . Thus Gentiles equally 
with Christians arc saved, for heaven is within a 
man (Luke svii. 21), and they who have heaven 
within them come into heaven after death. It is 
heaven in man to aclmowledge the Divine Being and 
to he led by the Divine. The precepts of every re- 
ligion Iiavo regard to worship, thus to how the Divine 
Being is to bo worshipped so that such a service may 
bo acceptable to Him. *And when this is settled in 
a man’s nund — that is to say, in so far as he wills it 
or in so far as he loves it — he is led by the Lord. 
It is known that Gentiles live a moral life as well as 
Cliristians, and many of them live a better life than 
Christians. A moral life is lived either from regard 
to the Divine Being or out of regard to meu iu the 
world. A moral life that is lived out of regard to 
the Divine Being is a spiritual life. Both appear 
alike in outbid form, but in the internal they are 
entirely different. One saves a man, the other does 
not save. . The man whose moral life is spiritual has 
(2.«=> 7 
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heaven within him, but be whose moral^life is only 
natural [i.€. resting on self] has not heaven within 
him. . . . The case with Christians and Gentiles in 
the other life, in fact, is this ; that Chrbtians who 
have acknowledged Uie truths of faith, and at the 
same time have led a good life, are received before 
Gentiles — ^but there are few such at this day — [tliis 
was written between 1747 and 1758]; on the other 
band, Gentiles who have lived in obedience and in 
mutual charity are received before Christians who 
have not led so good a life.” (A. C, 2590.) 

Dante, in placing popes and potentates in his Hell 
and some Gentiles in his Paradise, and Cato at the 
gates of his Pargatory, would seem to have felt very 
much as Swedenborg on this momentous question. 
But he has not fonnulatcd the principle so ^stincUy 
and so forcibly. 

Swedenborg’s teaching about the Church is no less 
remarkable, and renders still clearer bis conception of 
a practical religion. First, there is, be tells as, the 
Church Universal: “The Church of the I^ord is 
scattered over the whole terrestrial globe, and thus is 
univcrfal. All they arc in it who havfc lived in the 
goo<l of charity according to their religious belief.’* 
(//. //. 3128.) Tlum ho explains, in another place, 
the meaning of that “ exceeding broad ” statement. 
‘ There an.* many among them [those ignorant of the 
Cfirtst Lan Religion], who from rational light have como 
t/» know tliat there is one God ; that He created all 
things and prc-sen’es all things; that all goo<l, con- 
sequently all truth, is from Ifim, and that eimUitude 
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mth TTim malces man blessed ; and who live, more- 
over, according to their religious belief, in love tO 
God and in’ charity towards the neighbour; who 
from an affection for good do the works’ of charity 
and from an affection for truth worship the Supreme. 
Men of such a character among the Gentiles are in 
the Lord’s spiritual Church. And although ignorant 
of the Lord while they are in the world, yet they 
have within them the worship and tacit acknowledg- 
ment of Him when they are in good ; for in all good 
the Lord is present.” (A. 0. 3263.) 

This large and liberal conception of mankind as 
the universal Church of Him who.se love and “ tender 
mercies are over all His works,” is not, however, a 
Burronder or abandonment of Christian Truth on the 
part of Swedenborg. Within the Universal Church 
with its many seekers after God if haply they might 
feci after Him and 'find Him, though He is not far 
from each one of us,” as Paul told his Atheniap 
hearers, Swedenborg places what he calls the Specific 
Church, that is, “ the Church where -the Xord is 
acknowledged, and where the Word i3.’^''''EIsewhere 
he says ; ** The Church is nowhere Alse 'than where' 
the Word is rightly understood, and such as is the 
rmdeistanding of the Word among those who are in 
the Church, such is the Church.” {S. S. 79.) ' 

Yet he is careful to guard against the danger of 
formalism which ever tends to separate theory and 
practice, faith and life, in reli^ous systems : “ They 
tljat do not live according to the Word or accord- 
ing to doctrine from the Word bo that it is the rule 
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of life, ate not of the Church,''but are out of it ; and 
those Tvho live in evil, thoa who live contrar 7 to 
doctrine, are farther out of the Church than the 
Gentiles who know nothii^ at all of the Word, of 
the I(Otd, and of the Sacraments. For, since they 
know the goods and truths of the Church, they ex- 
tinguish the Church within them, which the Gentiles 
cannot do, because they do not know them." {A. C. 
6637.) And he concludes : “ The Church is one 
thing and Beligion is another. . . . ^Vberc there is 
doctrine and not life, it cannot be said that there is 
cither a Church or Religion ; because doctrine looks 
to life, as one with itself— just as do truth and good, 
fmth and charity, wisdom and love, understanding 
and will. There is therefore no Church where there 
is doctrine and not life.” {A. R. 923.) 

Space will not pemut os to place with any detail 
before the reader Swedenborg’s roost interesting 
statements about what he deems (not os a private 
opinion, but as a thing “ seen and heard ’’) to have 
been the succession of Churches upon this earth 
rince specific prehistoric times. He discerns five 
great religious crises corresponding to as many 
Churches, each of which is constituted by the way 
in which the men of those Churches did obey the 
divine revelation received by them of old “ by divers 
portions and in divers momiers.” Thus wc have 
the Jlost Ancient Church, Rymboliscd as Adamic ; 
the Ancient Church siud to have been established 
over Asia and part of Africa, sj’mboliscd a.s Noalitic ; 
the Ibraclitish Church, embodying the teachings of 
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Moses and tlie Prophets, and characterised by a 
probination of the Word, which reached ita climax 
in the days when the Lord of the Word ascended the 
fatal hill of Calvary; fourthly, comes the Christian 
Church, established by the Lord through the Apostles 
and Evangelists. HWtheistic conceptions of the 
Divine, sadly material views of God’s Idngdom on 
earth and in heaven, and of the Lord’s Second Com- 
ing, and later doctrines of salvation by faith alone, 
together with a general weakening of charity and 
spiritual ideals, brought about a divine judgment on 
that dispensation. Then fifthly, in times of mo- 
mentous political upheaval and social change and 
scientific and industrial activity, which began with 
the last years of the ^ghteenth century, a revolution 
'whose strength is not yet ^ent, has come a new and 
last dispensation essentially characterised, ncoording 
to Swedenboi^, by the opening of the spiritual sense 
of the Word and the consequent manifestation of 
the true significance of the Eternal Gospel, in Science,,*^ 
in ReUgion, in Sociology, and in new ideals of the / 
rights and duties of men, of women, and of nations.'/,! 
This is what Swedenborg calls the descent of tlK.j 
Holy City, New Jerusalem, from God out of heaven,' 
signified by the Apostle John in his Revelation. It ' 
is not merely the establishment of a New Church 
conceived as a new ecclesiastical system ; it is the 
inauguration of amew age of the world, the spiritual 
expression of that age, and the inner power for good- 
ness and truth within it. • 

It is often said, and rightly said, that Swedenbor^ 
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did not foond a new Chnich. He certainly would 
have repudiated the idea of establishing s “ Sweden- 
borgian ” Church, if by that name is meant another 
of those little systems which have their day and cease 
to he. But it must be acknowledged that Sweden* 
horg, although, he contented himself with writing 
and piihl iahing hia doctrines because he believed that 
he was ^vinely commanded to do so, constantly 
refers in his works to a new Church that is to be. 
This Church, he says, “ will first bc^n among a few, 
afterwards embrace a larger number, and finally be 
filled. . . , This Church will be the crown of all the 
Churches that have hitherto existed upon the earth. 
... At the present day, the interior Word has been 
opened and divine truths of a stQI more interior 
nature have been thence revealed which arc to be of 
service to tho Nctc Church, which ^rill be colled the 
New Jerusalem.” And he aaw a reference to that 
new Church in the words of tho Gospel ; ”1 have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, Be will guide you into all truth;” 
(John xvi. 12, 13.) 

Thus, some years aft4?r Lis death, early readers of 
his work* who felt unable to remain associated with 
orthodox forms and doctrines began to organise 
themselvra into societies for worship and study and 
the diflurion of religions ideas which were then new 
to the world. In this way began that New Church 
about which Swedenborg, with such strong assmrancf, 
declarotl that it would first appear “ among a few.'* 
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It exists comparatively among a few still, although 
it has commended itself to men of no mean intellectual 
•attainments in Europe and in America. Through 
the agency of that Church the worlrs of Swedenborg 
have been translated for the larger part into Engli.sh, 
German, French, Swedbh, Danbh, and Italian, while 
single treatises already can be obtained in Ruasian, 
Spanish, Norwegian, Dutch, Welsh, Icelandic, Japan* 
, ese, Arabic, Hindi, and also in Esperanto. 

Of the future of that Church, it is not proper for 
us to speak here. . Our duty is not to prophesy, but 
simply to record the fact that Swedenborg’s prophetic 
utterance has so far in a measure been fulfilled, in 
this sense that his philosophy and Us dlstinctivo 
theology are to-day accepted and religiously valued 
by associated groups of Christian people in many 
parts of the world. 

To our brief reference to Heaven must be odded 
a few words on Hell also. The fact that Sweden- 
borg speaks of Hell and does not seem to make any 
reassuring statement as to its duration has created in 
many minds a strong prejudice against his doctrine. 
But his teaching on that dread subject is very ‘dif- 
ferent from what the word Hell commonly implies. 
First, he asserts that evil arose from man. God did 
not create evil and never inspires ony evil into Hia 
creatures because He is Good itself. It is man who, 
having been gifted with free will, turns into evil the 
good which continually flows in from God. The love 
of self and the love of the world, according to Sweden- 
borg, constitute Hell, and he thus explains how this 
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takes place : “ Man was created to love himself and 
the world, to love his neighhonr and heaven, and also 
to love the Lord. Hence it is that, after man is bom, 
he first loves himself and the world, and then in pro- 
portion as he grows wise ho loves his neighbour and 
heaven, and as he becomes more, wise he loves the 
Lord. When this is tho case, then man is in divine 
order and U led of the Lord actuaUy, and of himself 
apparently. But in so far as he is not wise, he abides 
in the first degree, which is to love himself and the 
world, and if he loves his neighbour, heaven, and the 
Lord, it is for the sake of himscU before the world- 
And if he is altogether unwise, then he loves liimscH 
alone, and tho world and his neighbour for the sake 
of himself. . . . These are the origins o! the love of 
self and the love of the world,* and as these loves 
arc hell, it is evident whence hell is.” {A. E. 
1141 .) 

“ Evil in man is hell in him, for whether we speak 
of evil or of hell, it is the same. Now, since man is 
in the cau.se of his own evil, he therefore, and not 
the Lord, brings himsell into hell. ... All man’s 
will and love remains with him after death ; he 
who in the world wilb and lovca an evil, wills and 
loves the aame evU in tho other life, and then he 
no longer sulTcre hiowlf to be withdrawn from it. 
Hence it if that a man who is in evil is hound to 
hell, and, even, a.s to his spirit, is actually there 
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[whOc still IMng upon cactb], anti after do.ath Le 
desires notVing more than to bo where his evil Is.” 
{n.n. 547.) 

” Gotl never turns away lEs face from man and 
rejects him from Ilimsolf ; He casts no one into hell, 
and is angry with no one, since God is Good itself, 
liOvc itself, and Hcrcy itself ; Good itself cannot do 
evil to anyone, and love itself and mercy itself cannot 
reject man from them, because it is contrary to tho 
very essence of mercy and love, thus contrary to the 
divine itself.” (//. II. 515.) Such b the general 
doctrine of Swedenborg about Ilell. But the follow- 
ing passage brings us to the principal difficulty in 
connection with it. Ho says : ” 'MTi3e man lives in 
the world he b continually kept in such a state that 
be can be reformed, if otdy of free choice be desists 
from evils. . . . But the state of the wicked in the 
other life b such that as to hb interiors he can no 
longer be amended * but only as to hb exteriors, 
that b to say, by fear of pumshment ; which when 
be has frequently suffered he at length abstains — not 
of free choice but by compulsion, bb lust to do evil 
remaining, which lust b hrid in check, as was said, by 
fears which compel and are the means of an external 
amendment.” {A. C. 0977.) f 

• “ VJic wbr After deatb a man can- no lonifer bo 

rofomed by tertmetion in the world Is. bocauw the nltlmate 
piano which coQsk^ of naturAl coi^tlosa nnd oSoctlons U there 
qiiieecont, and as it is sot eptritaal, caimot t>e ortoned. . . . On 
thfa accoont a man rctnHlns to etemltr mich ss tho Ufa of Us 
lore had been In tho world.” (II. II. -iSO.) 

t ” lalemol tormoata aro not, as aoino enpposo, tho etlnffs 
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This seems to imply the doctrine of everlasting 
pumshment, but here the cause of that cvcilasting 
fate is reversed. It is not God who decrees that jt 
shall he everlasting, hut the creature who, clinging 
with loving delight to the evil which is “ hell in him,” 
prefers to have it so. It is not God who “ casts into 
hell," that is, who inspires that evil love ; it is the evil 
man himself who *‘ desires nothing more than to be 
where his evil is." We see enough of such evil pro- 
pensities here on earth, enough of those strange and 
ine-rplicahlc avereions to all order, goodness and 
truth, often beyond the reach of moral assistance and 
c.TampIe and only moderated in tlieir outbursts by 
fear, to be able at least to conceive similar states 
beyond the grave ; such states may well be described 
as hell, whether here or there. 

Tlie difficulty has always been to reconcile such 
states considered as unchangeable and for ever un- 
alterable with the goodness and wisdom of God. It 
looks like a permanent defeat of that goodneas and 
wisdom. On the other band, can we speak of duration 
in a siihere of exbtenco where time and space cea.se 
to be wliat they are at present to iis ? Apart from 
real time, how can we a.sk the meaning of an unending 
hell ? I do not say "of an unending punishment," 
ct poxu'clcnwi tot irbo ate la hell haw no evnsrteiice, 
uJ therrrom cannot l>0 M tonnenU'J.'* (<f. C. DOS.) 

The lonncnt dooe act arise rrotn jrrief on aoooont of ll>o 
evil they h*»e donw bnt from Ibo tact that they <«inno(- do 
ertJ. tor th!« U the dcllsht of thrtr life," (A. C. 8S32.1 

" To ho trlthholit (ti^KV thelt etU loy*«l 1a to bn 
Rurh a rnrtralnt U Uie roremen torrncat Of hdl, out of wlUcii 
laoumcrable other* nrl;*'.'* 890.) 
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because, in the doctrine o£ Swedenborg, punishment 
is an occaaonal form of restraint, and not an essential 
part of his conception of , hell. He says in fact 
(.4. C. 8232) : “ They who had punished and tor- 
mented others [other evil spirits in hell] are in turn 
punished and tormented by others, and this iiniil at 
len/jlh such ardour abates, from fear of ‘punishTramiy 
When such ardour abates, evidently punishment 
ceases also, and here we have at any rate some escape 
from the awful thought of everlasting punishment. 
No one before Swedenborg had said anything so 
definite on that 'subject. StiU tbere remains that 
tmchongeahle state of the will after death ; God 
made that will free. 

The difficulty is caused hy our inability to see bow 
God covdd turn that will to HImseU by aficcting its 
freedom, without altering the very nature of the 
human ‘spirit.- Swedenborg apparently was ' not 
shown that, and be could therefore only say what he 
has said. Mr. Howacd Spalding has a very striking 
passage bearing upon this question in his Spiritual 
World, p. 95. ■ He says : “ It is possible to conceive 
of a very high order of external dvUisation, exhibiting 
the most polished forms of human intercourse, and 
apparently a high re^rd tor the public good, which 
would.nevertheless, have self for its central motive and 
therefore be essentially infernal in its nature. Such de- 
velopments may be posable in Hell. If they are pos- 
sible, and if they would be beneficial, they will come ; 
for the- Lord is inexhaustible, unchanging Mercy.” 

We must now leave 'those regions of the other 
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woild, and return to tiiis eartUy sphere to consider 
what Swedenborg has to say of man, of his soul, and 
of the relations between the soul and the body. 

His conception of the soul diScis on many points 
from the "views generally held by his contemporaries. 
The soul for him is a umty, but one which does not 
exclude multiplicity, not only of faculties hut also 
* of degrees establishing o sort of hierarchy among 
those faculties. The soul is a substance, for it has 
existence, and it fs also a form, by which Swedenborg 
does not mean a shape. In philosophic language, 
essence would be tho correlative to form, essence 
being that which smhes anything to be what it is, and 
form being that in which and by which the thing has 
existence. The soul of man, then, is a spiritual sub* 
stahcc and form, hut a form admitting in the depth-s 
of substance ot various degrees, one being more in* 
tcrior tlian another, but each ezbting, subsisting from 
another. Such are, for instance, the human will, tho 
understanding, tho memory, or tho faculty of speech, 
all those degrees or forms having a distinct perfection 
according to their capacity of receiving life, whether 
proximatcly or remotely, from' tho one source of life, 
the life of God. That is Swedenborg’s fundamental 
philosophical conclusion. vFrom this bo goes on to 
say that man is fo mode os to be at the same Ume in 
the spiritual anjjn the natural world. Therefore 
his spirit B interiorly related to the spiritual world, 
and outwardlr.'througb tho body, to the natural 
world, the body itself bemg merely a suptradded form 
destined to be altogether and permanently rejected 
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at tte time of death. Thua out author distinguishes 
in man’s qiirit what he calh an Internal and External. 
These terras, translated from the Latin, arc no doubt 
somewhat strange to modem ears, hut they have in 
Swedenborg’s works a very definite meamng. Thus 
he will say that the man whoso internal, together 
with his external, is in the light of the world, does not 
think spiritually hut materially : he is a natural man. 
HTjat does he exactly mean here ? By the light 
of the world ” Swedenboig means, for instance, the 
sight of the eye ; generally the relations which the 
senses establish in na with the natural world, all ideas 
V of time and all ideas of space, without which the 
natural man cannot think. 

On the contrary, by “ the light of heaven ” ho 
would mean a higher form of mental relation. Those 
arc in that light, he says {A. C. 1458), “ who are in 
a degree of wisdom and intelligence according to 
their state, and those are in the highest light who 
are in a state of the highest wisdom and intelligenco.” 
And he adds in another place {A. C. 3109) : *' When 
truth is being elevated from the natural into the 
rational (or, as Plato would have said, from appear- 
ance into reality), it is taken^out of the sphere of 
worldly light into the sphere of heavenly light, thus, 
as it were, from the obscurity of night into the clear- 
ness of day.” Such passage show how much we may 
lose when we allow ourselves to ‘be discouraged by 
the peculiar language of Swedenborg. Before we can 
' judge him, we must make sure that we understand 
his vocabulary. Thus, he goes on to say that in the 
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Internal there are thousands o£ things which in the 
external appear as one general thing, so that thought 
and perception are clearer lu proportion as they are 
more interior. This is a profound truth, the same 
truth which Wordsworth expressed when he wrote 
that 

“ . TTie meanest flower that Wows can give 

Thonghta that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

According to Swedenborg, the human spirit pre* 
sents three discrete degrees, the natural, the sjiiritual, 
and the celestial. How and in what order do these 
degrees work I "When a man is bom, we' are told, he 
comes first into the natural degree, and this increases 
within him on that continuous piano according to 
hia knowledge and the understanding acquired 
thereby, to the highest point of understanding, which 
Swedenborg calls the Rational. 

But yet the second or spiritual degree is not thereby 
opened. This is opened by tbe love of Uses, another 
characteristic eipreasion constantly found in his 
writings. He defines it thus ; " That which con- 
duces to use is to know what is good and true, and 
that which is of use b to will and do it. . . . To do 
truths is to perform uses.” {A. C. 5293 ; D. L. IT. 
251.) lib doctrine of Uses has a universal applica- 
tion from God to man and from man to God. But 
we may not dwell here on that Ta“t question. We asy, 
then, that the second or spiritual degree is opened 
by the love of uses, a spiritual love manifested in a 
love towards our neighbour. 
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But the third oc celestial degree stUI jremaius 
closed. It is only opened by a celestial love oE use, 
which is love to God Himself. How, what is that 
lovej and how is it known 1 That love is expressed , 
in a Hie showing forth in a living way the divine pre- 
cept : To shun evil and to do good from the highest 
motive, i.e. because we love so to live and know that 
love to be divine. Thus, in the successive opening 
of those three degrees we are initiated into the 
mystery of the soul’s ascent from darkness to light, 
from the lower regions of the earthly to the resplendent 
summits of goodness and truth realised in Jove. A 
man, sajrs Swedenborg, knows nothing of the opening , 
of those degrees withia him so long as he Jives in the* 
world. But when a man puts oS the natural degree 
(whicli he docs when he dies); he comes into the 
degree that was opened within him, in the wprld. 

There is one question of special interest of which 
a few words must be said, namcJy.'tbe relations be- 
tween tbe intellect and the will in the human mind. 

The love and wisdom which proceed from God as 
Life into the soul of mao, according to Swedenborg, 
proceed from God as one, but they are not received 
into the soul as one. They arc only received sepa- 
rately and gradually into the human understanding 
and will. And this is a matter of the highest mo- 
ment; for if the understanding could cot be se2>«'l- 
nitely perfected, and the will by means of it, a man 
would be practically in the position of an animal, 
Man's understanding, being under the domin-ation 
of his will, would be at the mercy of his desires ; he 
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would not be able to act from reason but only from 
a form of instinct, and consequently the will of man, 
not being in any way mo^fied, curbed by an under- 
standing illuminated by its own cognitions of truth, 
the most disastrous consequences must inevitably fol- 
low, since instinct in man is no longer, as in animals, 
a safe and constant guide. 

Yet, “ it is according to divine order that good 
•which is of the will, and truth which is of the under- 
standing, should be coniotned in the soul and not 
separated, that they should be one' and not two.” 
We cannot conceive of any teal perfection in a man 
, whose understanding says one thing and whose will 
tends to another thing. In the perfected man, the 
will and the understanding mabo truly one mind. 
But this tmioQ, this “marriage in the soul,” is a con- 
summation. It is not eo from the beginning. Never- 
theless it must never be forgotten that the will, 
rather than the understanding, constitutes the man, 
and this is the reason why it is so essential that the 
understanding should be capable of an independent 
perfection of its oivn. Love, says Swedenborg, is 
what distinguishe.s, for every man is his own love. 

Wisdom is but the form of love. What tends to 
deceive na in Ibis is that the understanding can be 
elevated above the quality of the will, and appear 
outwardly as the supreme faculty in man. Unfor- 
tunately, experience teaches us how little even the 
highest genius in a man will show us what that man’s 
moral nature rcjilly is. The attitude of the will, the 
upward or downward glance of his spirit, if we may 
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so speak, can alone show us that. In Lis Croicn 0 / 
irili Olive, Buskin has a pas»ge which is a luminous 
commentaiy upon tins truth. He says : “ It is not 
an indifferent nor optional thing whether we love 
this or that . . . what we lile determines what we 
are, and is the sign of what we arc.” 

'' This is exactly Swedenbo^’s ^'iew, This also is in 
exact harmony TOth his doctrine of Charity with 
which we may fitly conclude our brief study of Sweden- 
borg’s teaching. Charity, he tells us, docs not merely 
consist in a benevolent attitude towards the poor and 
needy. It essentially consists in doing what'ia right 
'.in every work, aud our duty in every office; for 
“ charity is an internal affection from which man 
wills to do good, and this without temunerition. * The 
delight of a man’s life consists in doing it. Indeed, 
with those who do good from an internal affection, 
there is charity in everything that they think aud‘ 
say, and that they will and do.” But, he adds: 

“ Those who have the love of self end of the world 
for an end, can in no wise be in charity. They do 
no’t even know what charity is, and cannot compre- ' 
hend that to will and do good to the neighhour 
without reward, as an end, is heaven in man.” 

Swedenborg constantly returns to that idea of 
the essentjal disinterestedness of true charity, as in 
the following passage in liis ^freoHa Ccelesita (No. 
0392)4 “Many reject, good works, believing that 
they Cannot be done by any one without a view to 
merit hy them. Bor they do not know that those 
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do good worlcs, and that they think of nothing less 
than of merit by them. For this is of the neio iciU 
ivhich is given hy the Lord to those who are regenerate. 
That will is indeed the Lord’s in man.” 

Then we have his criterion of character by which 
he UT^ca every man to examine his own life. . It 
seems very simple, both in thought and language, 
but it is the perfect expression of his great principle, 
which is as the Creed of the faith that was in him, 
namely, that *' All religion has relation to life, rfnd 
the life of religion is to do good.” 

He puts the question J How may a man know 
which he is among, whether among the infernal 
spirits or the angelic ? And his answer is this : 
“If he intends evil to his neighbour, thinks nothing 
but evil of him, and actually does evil when he can, 
and finds delight in it, he is among the infcrnals and 
even becomes an infernal in tbc other life ; but if 
he intends good to his neighbour and thinks nothing 
but good of him, and actually docs good when he 
can, he Ls among the angelic, and becomes an angel 
too in the other life. This is the criterion. Let 
everyone examine himscH by it.” {A. C. 1080.) 
And thus he concludes; “Love-, life, works, with 
every man, make one, so that whether you say love 
or life or works, it » the same. As lias been already 
shown, love coastitutes the life of man, and Ids life 
is such as his love. ... If tlio works are evil, it 
foiloivs that there is no faith of truth in him hut a 
faith of falsity ; for evil and falsity cohere, but not 
evil and truth. But if the works arc good, it follows 
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that there is a faith of truth, for good and truth 
mutually love each other and conjoin. But if a 
man’s ^orks in the external form appear good, and 
yet he is interiorly evil,>it folloxra that hLs is a faith 
' of falsity, however with his mouth he may speak 
- truth — ^but truth that is contaminated with evil from 
his interior.” {A. B. 

All this is summed up in these words taken from 
Swedenborg’s Spiritual Dtaty^ in which he noted his 
most intimate thoughts and reflections: “Love is 
the fundamental principle from which and by which 
heaven exists.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


CONCtTJSIOK, 

This trio! Bummary of tho life and tcacUng of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, which we have, a? much ns 
possible, given in his own words, will perhaps suffice 
to supply the reader with a general idea of the man 
and of liis thoughts. It is almost impossible to cs> 
press in a few pages the full contents of his numerous 
works, but we have perhaps said enough to show 
that Swedenborg, as an original thinker and os a 
religious reformer, deserves n place among the men 
who have honestly laboured for the advancement of 
human civilisation and the progress of human ideals. 
As a man of science, his claims arc to-day generally 
recognised ; as a philosopher, it is more and mote 
seen that his views, far from being obsolete, either 
in their fnndaracctal principles or in their tcndencic-', 
ore, on the contrary, strangely modern in many re- 
spects, and it, in his own day, his views did not 
attract the attention which is orcorded to them at 
the prwent time, the reason evidently is that they 
were addressed to a world which was not yet pro* 
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pared to listen to them. As a theologian, he vras 
still more in advance oi his age ; lixanj of his doc- 
trines ■which to-day^scem to iia alm(»t truisms, and 
ore received in one form or another as inevitable con- 
clusions, were absolutely new, and consequently re- 
garded with suspicion, when not openly condemned, 
by the Churches in the eighteenth century, and even 
much later. 

It must, however, be admitted that the slowness 
with which Swedenborg’s writings have won their 
w.ay among educated readers is partly due to the 
peculiar style of their author. His indifference to 
mere literary form, his frequent repetitions of the 
same Ideas, his often tiresome Latin periods, which 
even the best translators find much difficulty in 
rendering less tiresome in English, and less obscure 
in their meaning, -~aU this tends to discourage the 
general reader when for the first time he tries to 
study Swedenborg not only in boohs written about 
liim, but in those written by himself. Yet, Sweden- 
borg is not so difficult to read after all. Once we 
have mastered his peculiar vocabulary and have be- 
come accustomed to his language, we find no 'real 
impediment to the intelligence of his works. 'Many 
who, on first reading, .bad thrown down the book 
and resolved to read no more, have, after making a 
fresh courageous attempt, been surprised to find how 
much dearer and easier the work became as they 
Went on. Keverthclcsa, it is wise to acquire in the 
first instance a general knowledge of Swedenborg’s 
doctrines In some of the numerous works published 
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about tbem.* Thus the bey is obtained for a better 
understanding of the doctrines, and the difficulty of 
reading the original texts is thereby greatly dimin- 
ished\ s 

Moreover, too roucb will not be made of that 
difficulty in the case of Swedenborg, if it is remem- 
bered bow often the Bame difficulty is experienced 
in studying the wotbs of other famous philosophers. 
Descartes, in spite of his beaatifaJ French style, is 
not always easy to follow; Kant is anything but 
clear in many places ; and we arc grateful for any 
help wo can obtain in reading Fichte, Schclling, or 
Hegel. Generally speaking, it is the subject which 
w the true cause of our trouble rather than the 
author himself ; and as regards Swedenborg, we may 
well forgive him for the trouble lie gives us in con- 
sideration of the broader outlook on life, on human 
thought, and on relipon which we can derive from a 
study of his aTitings. Such men as S. T. Coleridge 
the poet, Thomw Carlyle, Coventry Patmore, Robert 
Browning, Emerson, and many others, havt^felt this, 
and, while rcscr%'ing the independence of their judg- 
ment, hare freely expressed their admiration for the 
man and the philosopher. ^ 

Many thoughtful ndnds, in spite of any objections 
^^hich they may entertain to some of the theological 
implications of Saedenborg** pbilfwophy, arc disposed 
to reeogni«e the position wlucti that philosophy occu- 

• A!ort ef tho** worts pqtil>}i<d by Iho flwtdcnhors 
coricty, and iruiy tto obtAlnod at t}>o Society's Uool«lior. 
I Wootft-bttry Btfwt, TV. 
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pies to-day as a factor m the intellectual movement 
which seems to be leadu^ modem science in the 
direction of more spiritual ideals. If so, there is 
ample justification for the view of many distinguished 
students of Swedenborg, that the time has come to 
pay more serious attention to his philosopliy. In- 
deed, the times in which we five seein to support 
that conclusion, tlnderlying the social unrest so 
characteristic of this age, there is a deeply felt need 
of' certain foundation-truths which men at present 
vainly look for where their forefathers had found 
satisfaction and peace. Top vague appear to be the 
answers to our anxious questionings. Yesterday, it 
some kind of materialistic Mozusm ; fo-dsy, it 
is Pragmatism ; to-morrow, we are told, it is to be 
Bergsonism. Is 'it not therefore natural that we 
should desire to become mote fully acquainted with 
a philosophy which has abo much to say on the \inity 
of substance, like Monism.; 'bn the practical applica- 
tions of First Principles to human life, like Prag- 
naatism; and on mind in its relation to cerebral 
actirity, like Bergsonism ? 

Perhaps we shall be reminded that, as it has often 
been said that Plato’s philosophy was not so much 
a philosopliiral system as the intrusion of a religious 
conviction, the same may also be said of Swedenborg. 
No doubt, in this would lie, for certain minds, the 
cliief imperfection of those two great thinkers. But, 
as regards Emanuel Swedenborg, while it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that his inmost thoughts were 
instinct with religious conriction, that conviction in 
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him was as clear and definite as it was in Plato vagno 
and undefined. Hence, Swedenborg’s philosophy, 
whatever may be thought of it as a solution of the 
problems of life, can, at any rate, in no way be con- 
sidered as a disguised intruder ; it was openly meant 
to be as the Beautiful Gate of a glorious temple “ not 
made with hand.s.” , 

From the day when Swedenborg believed himself 
to have hcen called from a philosophy of thought to 
a philosophy of life, every page he wrote bore the 
mark of that lofty ideal ; his religious aim was to 
substitute to a mere worship of the lips a true worship 
of Use throngh a living sympathy with the needs of 
the human sool and a practical application of rational 
,and spiritual truths to the conditions of human life ; 
every effort of his untiring energy was directed to the 
realisation of a regenerated social state in Humanity 
by the power of spiritual ends made clearer by the 
removal of false ideas, superstitious traditions, and 
selfish habits. Docs not, perhaps, in this lie thcEccrct 
of his fjuiet but continuous influence — the persistence 
of \%hich mere intellectual eminence can liardly suffice 
to explain 1 
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